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Ecclesia Mater 


JOHN QUINLAN 


Who hath borne you, you to whom I speak, that you might be 
members of Christ? 
I hear the voice of your heart: Ecclesia Mater. 
—St. Augustine: Sermo 192.2. 


F you have a taste for the epic reaches of the Church, you may 
like the lines from Gertrude Von le Fort’s Mother Church: 


| have yet flowers from the wilderness in my arms, 
I have yet dew in my hair from the valleys of man’s dawning. 


Or, if you think of the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ, you 
may wish with Tertullian to trace the promise of her lineaments in 
the first stirrings in the primeval chaos: 


When the slime of the earth was being fashioned, Christ, the 
future Man, was in God’s thoughts (De Resurrectione Carnis, 
6). 


But few people think of the Church like that, and even among 
those who have that kind of theological imagination, few think long 
or often on such mysterious approaches, in the secrets of God, to 
that Community of Faith and Love which, as many of the Fathers 
loved to say, sprang from the wounded side of Christ on Calvary, 
and which was given the plenitude of eternal credentials on the 
day of Pentecost. 

As we live from day to day, in the midst of our clay and boredom, 
we think of the Church more easily in the little theology of intimacy 
and gentleness which had its unspoken beginnings in our childhood, 
and which sees in her simply the Mother. 

No child, of course, sees her like that with any fullness of definition, 
but looking back from our adult years we do remember that she, like 
all mothers, was always doing things for us, sometimes with an air 
of great stir and festival as on our First Communion day. Only the 
adult’s mind, too, can see, while dipping into the keen light of early 
memories, that there is much about her that is womanly, that is 
refined and gracious. She is pre-occupied with the sick: we remember 
the priest on his bicycle on his way to the home or hospital and the 
way men lifted their hats with a special reverence because the 
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Blessed Sacrament was going by. She is preoccupied with children: 
we remember the prayer and song around the statue of our Blessed 
Mother which was smothered in bluebells on mornings in May. 
She had the last word in death and marriage: we remember the 
priest among the mourners or in the whiteness and organ-music of 
weddings. 

As we link experience to more mature awareness we see that she 
is ultimately gentle even when she has to be stern. She refuses to 
reject her own in spite of any human judgment. She loves much. 

There is always about her, now and in memory, the presence of 
maternal impulses and the air of home. She is busy with the simple 
things of human life, the abiding essentials, bread and wine, oil and 
water, salt and candles. There is music in her house, and she is a 
lover of the fine linens with which she wrapped the dead body of 
her Eternal Spouse, and on which she lays the tribute of man and 
nature, bread and wine, for the Mass. 

Thinking of her as the Mother involves a prejudice which is 
surely good, in that, in our thoughts, her being takes on a very 
personal colouring. She is filled for us with all the faces, the accents, 
the ways and atmosphere of childhood and home, and that is as it 
should be because she calls every man her child as she finds him, 
and she always finds him as his origins have made him, and becomes 
for him the heart of all he knows as life and destiny. For these 
personal reasons we sometimes feel that, for us, the homely love 
of people who were our people has praised the Church, our Mother, 
better than even the great theologians, the most brilliant of her 
children. The greatness of the subject may often speak profoundly 
through the little things of the heart, as happens in a poem by a 
Kerry fisherman, Diarmuid O Sé. As the story goes, Diarmuid had 
gone to call the priest for his dying wife, and the poem in Gaelic 
was his reply when the priest asked him what he wanted: 


I have walked over every townland from Druing today 
to reach Holy Church, root of all righteousness, 

my poor old woman is now on her journey home 

and put on her Christ’s seal that blesses the soul. 


This Mother who puts Christ’s seal on the soul is the Mother of 
one family, she is an all-holy Mother, she is the Mother of all the 
living, and she is the Mother given us by Christ. We know that she 


1. Gaelic text and translation in Professor G. Murphy’s Glimpses of Gaelic 
Ireland. Dublin, 1948. 
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is sometimes troubled because of us. We know there is cockle in her 
wheatfield while she awaits the angel reapers, but we also know 
that she is busy with leaven, tends the mustard seed, has buried 
treasure, and will one day give a great wedding feast. What appear 
to be her defects are the defilements we cause. As we look all over 
her vast house back to the laying of the corner-stone, we know, in 
the faith she gives us, that all scandals, our very own and those of 
history, are all the work of men loving the darkness in the dust of 
time. 

Under the title of Mother we see the Church most spontaneously, 
with the eye grafted to the heart in the way of poets. It is a powerful 
image, an image of affection and emotion, a thoroughly human 
and universal image. It is an image, richer than a definition, belonging 
to the poetic way of knowing, a type of knowledge which does not 
exclude purely intellectual knowledge, but which, as is its nature, 
comes to us laden with all the concrete and loving responses which 
all that the Church is and means has called forth in men through 
the ages. The fact is that since about A.D. 177, although not then 
universally, Christian people have spoken with love and simplicity 
of the Church as Mother. It is unlikely that the Church will ever 
define her own Maternity in any solemn way. The Church‘has those 
moments when in her solemn definitions the eternal love of the 
Holy Spirit breathes through her words, but in this matter of her 
title as Mother she will not find definitions necessary. This title of 
hers is obvious, inevitable, clear. 

When one leaves the little world of personal experience and 
reflection and goes out to ask his brothers in the faith about Mother 
Church, he will find in theology and in piety, in Christian inscriptions 
and in the lives of great confessors a strongly-flowing stream of 
testimony concerning the title, Mater Ecclesia. 

In the newspaper reports of the death of Pope Pius XII of blessed 
memory, we read the touching reference in the Pope’s will to 
Mother Church, and we were told that the dying man, in his last 
words, called for prayers that these “regrettable times”’ might pass 
for the Church. His spiritual idiom was much the same as that used 
in Lyons around A.D. 177, when, in times that were regrettable, 
we find the first evidence of the use of the title, Ecclesia Mater 
among Christian people. In the Epistola Ecclesiarum Viennensis et 
Lugdunensis we read that some Christian prisoners were taken into 
the amphitheatre at Lyons, and that one of this band of martyrs, 
Attalus of Pergamum, was sent back to join other companions in 
prison when it became known that he was a Roman citizen. The 
Acts then describes the state of those in prison: 
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For tiem this was not a time of gainless idleness, but through 
their patient endurance the boundless compassion of Christ 
was made manifest; for through the living the dead were 
brought back to life, and those who had accepted martyrdom, 
begged graces upon those who had refused it. And great joy 
came to their Virgin Mother: those whom she had brought 
forth dead through miscarriage, these were restored to her alive. 
Through the martyrs the majority of those who had disowned 
her became hers once more; they were conceived again and 
rekindled with the glow of life.’ 


The first evidence we find in Rome of the title is in the epigrams of 
Pope Damasus I (366-384), and here the term is used in an expression 
of love and forgiveness to the Roman presbyter, Hippolytus, who 
had been an anti-pope, but who had urged his followers to go back 
to the faith in a time when persecution raged: “‘when,” as the 
measured verse of Damasus puts it, “tempore quo gladius secuit pia 
viscera matris, the sword cut through the venerable heart of the 
Mother.” 

In Saint Methodius, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Augustine 
and others we find the Mother theme, but we find it at its strongest 
in the words of that warm-hearted and fatherly bishop, Saint 
Cyprian. Many know the famous sentence of Cyprian’s, one of the 
most authentic cries of Christian antiquity: “He cannot have God 
for father, who has not the Church for Mother.” 

If one, in an amateur way, were to seek for a Scriptural warrant 
for the Mother image, one would instinctively tend towards the 
words of our Saviour over Jerusalem: “‘Jerusalem, Jerusalem, still 
murdering the prophets, and stoning the messengers that are sent 
to thee, how often have I been ready to gather thy children together, 
as a hen gathers her chickens under her wings; and thou didst 
refuse it!’ (Matthew 23: 37-38). In Christian antiquity, however, 
it was in Saint Paul (Galatians 4:27) that the Fathers found the 
bedrock for shaping their great image of the Mater Ecclesia: 


Whereas our mother is the heavenly Jerusalem, a city of 
freedom. So it is that we read, Rejoice, thou barren woman 
that hast never borne child, break out into song and cry aloud, 
thou that hast never known travail; the deserted one has more 


2. Greek text and translation. J. C. Plumpe. Mater Ecclesia. Washington, 
D.C. 1943. P. 36. 
3. ibid., p. 129. 
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children than she whose husband is with her. It is we, brethren, 
that are children of the promise, as Isaac was. Now, as then, 
the son who was born in the course of nature persecutes the 
son whose birth is a spiritual birth. But what does our passage 
in Scripture say? Rid thyself of the slave and her son; it cannot 
be that the son of a slave should divide the inheritance with the 
son of a free woman. You see, then, brethren, that we are sons 
of the free woman, not of the slave; such is the freedom Christ 
has won for us. 


This text was elaborated on by the fathers, often in a mystical 
way, to give a vision of the Church as the Mother of the living, a 
second, a mystic Eve. Their speculation is sometimes vague, at times 
difficult, but the idea of historical continuation between the old and 
new Jerusalems, the first Mother, Eve, and the new Mother, the 
Church, is always clear. Mankind is, if men will, now irrevocably 
at home, in God’s family; the great union is fully present. Man in 
the Church may experience the weakness and loneliness of the human 
condition but never the utter solitude of a blind and anguished 
exile in a meaningless existence. 

Perhaps one of the most attractive passages on the Motherhood 
of the Church is in Saint Ambrose’s Exposition of the Gospel 
according to Saint Luke:* 


This life of the world is the rib of Christ, the rib of the second 
Adam; for the first Adam was made a living soul, but the 
second Adam is a life-giving spirit. The second Adam is Christ 
and the rib of Christ is the life of the Church. We therefore 
are members of His body, of His flesh, and of His bones; 
and it may have been of this rib that He said one day: “I 
know that virtue is gone out from me” (Luke 8: 46). This is 
the rib which came from Christ without mutilating His body, 
for it was not a bodily but a spiritual rib, and the Spirit is not 
divided but gives to others according as He wills. This rib 
is no other than Eve, mother of all the living, and the Mother 
of the living is the Church. God built her upon the supreme 
cornerstone, Jesus Christ, on whom every well-built structure 
rises up to form the temple of God. 


We must remember, however, that the title, Mater Ecclesia, is a 
metaphorical one, and as such has its place and its limitations. The 


4. Book 2, N. 85-9, p. LXV, 1666-8. 
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beauty and warmth of the expression must not leave us with a vaguely 
mystical, even sentimental, notion of the Church, because there are 
certain other essential elements we have to include to fill out the 
definition of the Church. She is a society, an institution: she has her 
hierarchy, exercises authority, commands obedience, enacts laws. 
Some people balk at this hard litany of apparently masculine 
elements which seems to contradict the rosy and comfortable 
picture of the Church as Mother. One finds this attitude, too, in 
the case of Saint Francis of Assisi. Some souls are fascinated with 
him as the utterly gentle keeper of a celestial zoo, but fail to admit, or 
appreciate, his place as a child of the Church, a subject of the 
authority and laws of that society which seems cold and mechanical 
against the warm and emotional picture of the Mother. Such people 
could never grasp the idea of his sanctity, either—a gift to him from 
the Church in all her fullness of authority and law—nor understand 
what Bernanos in his Under the Sun of Satan says of sanctity: 
*“Compared to it, even the compulsion of genius is a frivolous game. 
Every beautiful life, Lord, testifies for you, but the saint’s testimony 
is as though torn out by iron.” 

In our day terms such as Father-image and Mother-image, made 
current by psychoanalysis and undoubtedly of value, are at times 
put to uses bordering on the fanciful as is the case in the following 
quotation from AMERICA (25 October 1958, p. 104): ‘‘Sullivan’s 
hypothesis (for so it is offered) that Joyce’s break with Catholicism 
is a rejection of ‘the authoritarian father who, like the clergy-Jesuit 
or lay’ stood ‘between him and a desiring and desirable mother,’ 
the Church, has much to recommend it... .”’ This does seem a 
little much, but is an interesting example of the persistent notion 
that there is a conflict between a paternal or authoritarian element 
and a maternal element in the Church. 

The simple answer is that everything in the Church, human abuses 
apart, is concerned with one thing only, the safeguarding and 
promotion of the inner workings of charity. That the Church is 
hierarchical, exercises authority and demands obedience is due to 
the intentions of the founder who knew the humcn nature He had 
come to save. The Strong Woman of the Old Testament had a strong 
air of authority about her; she was what we would now call ‘“‘an 
executive.” 

Law and authority have one meaning in the political world, in the 
Church a deeper and more lasting one. Her authority is designed to 
give us the security of knowing God’s voice, her laws to ensure in us 
interior freedom to worship the Father in Spirit and in truth. To 
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fail to see this is to have a superficial view of the Church, is to be 
forever seeking analogies between her and secular institutions, and 
that is next to useless because her meaning and total aspiration is 
interior and invisible, and to this, while men are in Time, her whole 
visible structure is aimed. To see her, then, without all her necessary 
elements is an unreal vision, a dream theology which finds its 
followers among the spiritually proud, the emotionally unstable, 
the cranks. 

Father E. Mersch in his Theology of the Mystical Body has written 
better than most on the proper way of seeing the institutional 
character of the Church: 


A sort of “Real Presence” is found in the Pope and the 
episcopate. The Son of Man is sure enough of His mystical 
undertaking in our race to give us His pledge that He would 
reside in the Pope and bishops until the end of the centuries, 
and that their shortcomings in knowledge would not keep Him 
from being the truth in them, any more than the commonplace 
triviality of bread would keep Him from being our life in the 
consecrated host (p. 525). 


And again: 


The magisterium of the Church is not the exaltation of a few 
individuals above masses kept in tutelage; it is the means God 
uses to elevate the whole populace. The office of the popes and 
bishops will pass away, and it is not because they have taught 
that they will see the light in heaven, but because, like any of 
the faithful, they have believed. And everything else will pass 
away, ex cathedra definitions and infallibility in teaching. But 
infallibility in believing will remain, in the sense that the belief 
of the faithful will become, century after century, infallibility 
in seeing, the certitude of vision. Hence the greatness is shared 
by all, and all alike are illuminated; and this resembles a 
democracy. But the greatness comes through the ministry of 
some, especially of one; and only some, especially one, hold 
the torch; and here we have the monarchical principle. But 
this one and the others and all are illumined because they are in 
the house; and here we have the synthesis of both aspects. In 
reality, there are not, on the one side, those who teach, and on 
the other, quite separate, those who are taught; there is but 
one life, one mystical body, one complete Christ, head and 
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members. When the head communicates light to the members, 
a single mystical man grows in knowledge: et est unus Christus 
docens seipsum—and there is one Christ teaching Himself 
(pp. 532-533). 


Cardinal Newman once said that cardinals belong to this earth, 
saints to heaven. In the same spirit we can say that all that seems 
prosaic, and unpalatable to pseudo-mystics, in the life of the Church 
—the stubborn presence of authority and law—is part of a tough, but 
transitory, shell enclosing the great mystery of life in Christ. This 
is due to the fact that the work of the Church is the restoration of 
wayward man, a process which involves through sheer necessity a 
patient and wise discipline, an ascetical temper and, at times, a just 
severity. These means are necessary in our temporal condition; the 
end is always charity. 

Teaching, ruling, sanctifying are no abstract terms to define the 
imperial functions of an aristocracy. They are Christ shaping His 
fullness in the pilgrim soul of man. Everything that is genuinely of 
the Church is Christ-bearing. Her every law is based on dogma, 
that is, on Christ. Until the end of the world, she, and here the 
image of the Mother returns, will be in the pains of child-birth, 
perpetually renewed, labouring to bear human beings to live forever 
in the Trinity. 

In Christ we see the Trinity, in the Church we see and receive 
Christ. That is the beginning and end of the Church, of her every 
action, is the meaning of every name we may give her, and the 
ultimate justification of every technical expression ever used by 
theologian or canonist. 

In her visible sacramental system, her great way of giving Christ, 
we best see her urgency to give us the flood of Christ-life which 
rushes thirstingly and lovingly towards man. Saint Augustine, in his 
rich way, expresses well this sense of that unique and essential 
urgency on the part of the Church: 


Augustine makes full use of this title (Ecclesia Mater) and 
shows on what grounds it is justified. ““His [Christ’s] Mother 
is the whole Church because it bears His members, that is, His 
faithful by the grace of God.” The body of Christ is formed 
of all those whom the Church previously bore as children, 
and now they, as members of Christ’s body, help to transmit 
that life to others. The faithful Christians form together with 
Christ a living oneness, which is compared to a living organism 
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capable of imparting its own life. When a child is brought to 
the fountain of baptism and is reborn to supernatural life, the 
faithful who are the body of Christ become the Mother of 
Christ. The whole Church which is formed of the holy ones and 
animated by the Holy Spirit, imparts its life to the baptized 
infant; for “‘the whole Church bears all, the whole Church 
bears each.”’5 


Saint Augustine also compares the Motherhood of the Church 
with the Motherhood of Mary. “On account of this function of 
giving birth to new members of the body of Christ, the Church is 
most like to the Blessed Virgin Mary, who bore the physical body 
of Christ. Mary was a Virgin, yet she became a mother; the Church 
gives birth to Christ’s members, yet she, too, is a Virgin on account 
of her undefiled faith in Christ.’”® 

They say today that man has dropped history and is marching 
on to a traditionless solitude, alone in himself. On the publisher’s 
blurb in that rather Wagnerian book, Romano Guardini’s The 
End of the Modern World, we read that “Man will continue to 
exist in the new world, but his existence will be condemned to 
rootlessness; he will be, but he will be nowhere. . . .”” Against that 
sombre picture one finds a finer optimism in meditation on Mother 
Church and on her fruitfulness, in the slow leaven of time, even in 
man’s temporal welfare. Long ago, Origen said: “‘He who is in the 
Church, which is full of the Holy Trinity, inhabits the universe” 
(Selecta in Psalmos, XXIII, 1. PG, 12, 1265), a saying full of great 
power and promise as we face the day when some brother of ours 
in this all-seeing Redemption will reach the moon. This the Irish, 
who give so much laughingly, understand. 

As one lays aside the theologians and philosophers of history 
and turns again to look at the Church in his own experience, he will, 
forgetting the hasty judgments and selfish idealism of his youth, 
gladly see in her totality, in—to use what seems a clumsy expression 
—her masculine and feminine aspects, in everything about her, 
something greatly maternal, and by maternal he will understand 
greatly patient and greatly merciful. 

If his only Canon Law is the remembrance of happy tags batted 
about by young canon lawyers at the Dunboyne, he will still marvel 
at the prodigal mercy of the Mother who throws aside all excom- 
munications, censures and impediments when it comes to 


5. S. J. Grabowski, The Church, Saint Louis. 1957, p. 27. 
6. ibid., p. 28. 
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administering the sacraments in danger of death, that time when 
the Christian goes to Calvary for the supreme act of identification 
with Christ. He will remember, too, the marvellous tenderness in 
the burial service for adults when the Mother asks for mercy for 
those, “‘qui tuam in votis tenuit voluntatem,”’ mercy on those who if 
only in their “desires” tried to do the Holy Will. 

The abuse of power, the harshness of some, the pomp of others are 
all single things. The constant witness of experience is one of much 
mercy, much forbearance, the unwillingness to crush the bruised 
reed. 

Perhaps it is in priests one sees the face of the Church most 
immediately. Jean Guitton in his Essay on Human Love’ says when 
speaking of the love of an old married couple: “‘Nothing can excite 
it but also nothing can assault it. We are beyond flux and almost 
out of time. At this moment love approximates to religion. In the 
eyes of outside observers the couple seem priestly, priestly at all 
events in the primitive religion of hearth and home.” If one were 
sure that he was speaking among friends, the temptation would be 
to say that in old priests, of the manly and upright kind who have 
bypassed crotchets and ambition, one always finds a maternal 
quality, the patience and mercy of a mother. 

Liam O’Flaherty’s “Old Woman”’ says, “‘There are only lovely 
things in God’s world.” The loveliest of all is our ageless Mother 
Church. In her—now Newman speaks—we repose in Catholic 
fullness. 

JOHN QUINLAN 
University of Notre Dame, Indiana, U.S.A. 


7. London, 1951, pp. 115, 116. 


A judge on juvenile delinquency 


The only complete answer is a religious concept—that God walks 
with you always. An atheist is a vagrant, a man without any visible 
means of support. God is not a celestial bellboy that you ring for 
only when you are in trouble. 


—JUDGE PHILIP B. GILLIAM in the Denver, Colo. juvenile court. 


The Doctrinal Content of Irish 
Marian Piety 


JOSEPH CUNNANE 


CATHOLIC lay theologian, speaking of the different approach 
to Mary of devotional literature on the one hand and scholastic 
theology on the other, has compared the reaction of the reader 
to the astonishment one might feel if after seeing the smiling face 
of a living person one were suddenly shown an X-ray photograph 
of his jaw!?® The comparison has its value, in so far as it emphasises 
that the approach of piety to Our Lady is more personal and human 
while that of speculative theology is more an attitude of scientific 
analysis and enquiry. But the illustration must not be pushed too 
far. For if our vision is normal we do not distort the smiling features 
of our friends, nor is it necessary or desirable that our appreciation 
of their smiles be based on a realisation of the bone structure that 
lies beneath them. But our perception of the supernatural is more 
complex and more liable to error and exaggeration. Hence while it 
is important to remember that the Mary of devotion and of theology 
is one and the same person it is also true that the two views are 
necessary and complementary. Piety and theology, devotion and 
faith, need each other’s constant help if the human being—mind 
and soul and heart—is to take his place in the divine plan and offer 
to his Creator the ‘“‘reasonable service’ that his destiny demands. 
Devotion needs the continual check of faith if it is not to degenerate 
into superstition or sentimentality. And theology—particularly the 
theology of Mary—must keep its eyes always on devotion, not only 
to approve or condemn, but sometimes too to learn from the 
subtler reasoning of the living Church what its own syllogisms could 
never teach it. 

And so in attempting an appraisal of the Marian piety of our 
people we take as our yardstick what theology has to tell us of 
worship or cult in general, and in particular about the cult of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. We take for granted then that worship of the 
Virgin Mary by any or all of the acts of veneration, thanksgiving, 
love, invocation, service and imitation (in which worship consists) 
is not only lawful and good but is most beneficial to the individual 

1. A paper read at the Maynooth Union Summer School of 1958. This is 
to be published shortly together with the other papers of the Summer School 
by Messrs. M. H. Gill and Son Ltd., under the title Mother of the Redeemer. 
Permission to publish this article is gratefully acknowledged.—ep1Tor. 


la. Jean Guitton, The Blessed Virgin, pp. 7-8. 
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and society—a thesis that is rather important in the present context. 

The external practices by which devotion to Mary manifests 
itself—which are of course the only elements we can submit to 
examination in a paper of this kind—may be briefly enumerated as: 
the various forms of Rosary; sodalities, confraternities, and associa- 
tions; novenas, hymns, consecrations, and prayers; scapulars, 
medals, devotions connected with statues and pictures; pilgrimages 
to shrines of Our Lady. All these may be of greater or less value 
according to whether or not they have a sound objective foundation 
in the truths of Our Lady’s life and her role in the divine plan. The 
value of a particular Marian devotion for any individual or group 
practising it must be judged—in so far as it can be judged at all— 
like any other form of piety, by its fruits: in other words by whether 
it produces in those who practise it a sincere effort to conform their 
lives to the truths of their faith. 

Having thus recalled briefly the healthy relation between doctrine 
and piety we may turn to the proper subject of our discussion, 
that is, the doctrinal content of Irish Marian piety. And essentially 
our enquiry will be an examination of current practice in Ireland 
from the standpoint of the two criteria we have just indicated: the 
extent to which each devotion is based on true Marian doctrine, and 
the effect which it produces or is capable (humanly speaking) of 
producing on the Christian life of the faithful. 

But at the very outset we find ourselves faced with a preliminary 
question which we cannot shirk: that is to say, in what sense can 
we—and, possibly more important still, in what sense can we not— 
speak of an Irish, or for that matter an English, French, or Italian, 
piety? All piety, it will be argued, must remain in touch with the 
whole Church. Ireland, like every other nation, by becoming 
Catholic, became part of the Church not merely in being subject 
to her external government but in the more profound sense that 
all her religious thought must be part of the sensus fidei of the 
universal Church. By her Catholicity, she repudiates all claim to 
any purely national development of religious thought. 

The truth of this cannot of course be denied, and it will be well 
and salutary for us to keep it in mind in our investigations. It will 
save us from any false or narrow nationalism or chauvinism which 
might be even more dangerous to clear thinking in the religious 
sphere than in others. We shall not then look for or expect anything 
peculiar, any devotion or form of piety in Ireland which may not 
be found equally well in any other part of the Church. 

Nevertheless there is a real sense in which we may speak of an 
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Irish or an English or French piety, and this not merely in the sense 
that each country has its own saints and shrines, its own statues 
and holy places—that the Irishman prays at Knock and the English- 
man at Walsingham, the Frenchman at Lourdes. Devotions, like 
languages, take their expression from the history and character and 
social conditions of the people among whom they are found. The 
basic truths on which the devotion rests are the same for every 
people; and, unlike languages, with the passage of centuries the 
same devotions have come to be spread throughout western 
Christendom. But the peculiar bent of a people or some accident 
of their history will make them emphasise one aspect of a truth 
more than another. They will show a preference for certain devotions, 
and in addition all their devotions will be pervaded by a fundamental 
attitude which is part of their national make-up. 

We take the word “Irish” in the present context, then, to mean 
Marian piety as it is practised in Ireland today, including also in 
the term that rather intangible element of the Irish approach to 
Mary, with all the virtues and the faults, whatever they may be, 
of that approach. 

To appreciate fully either of these we should have to trace Marian 
piety through all the vicissitudes of Irish history since the coming 
of the Faith to our country. But of course our time is much too 
iimited to attempt anything of the kind. It has been done by writers 
like the late Mrs. Concannon and Father Augustine, O.F.M.Cap. 
at a popular level, and in the more scholarly articles of Fathers 
Aubrey Gwynn and Michael O’Carroll in the French Marian 
encyclopedia edited by Father Du Manoir, S.J. Briefly, it may be 
said that Irish devotion to Mary follows roughly the same course 
as on the continent, with which the Irish Church was in constant 
communication. From its first clearly verifiable appearance in the 
eighth century it plays an increasingly important part in the religious 
life and literature of Ireland down to the Reformation, which is 
sadly recorded in the Annals of the Four Masters as the occasion 
for the plundering and burning of Mary’s shrines and statues 
throughout the country. After the Reformation loyalty to Mary 
becomes at once the test of orthodoxy and the rallying point of 
patriotism, desertion of Mary one of the worst features of perversion. 
Devotion to her, particularly through her Rosary but also her 
Sodality and her Brown Scapular, remained the anchor of Catholics 
during the penal days, and emerged a strong force in modern times 
to give the Church in our own days such organisations as the Legion 
of Mary and the Medical Missionaries of Mary. The demonstrations 
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of faith and devotion which not only the country as a whole but 
every town and village in Ireland gave during the Marian Year, 
and the growth of the national shrine of Mary at Knock, are some 
of the other indications that devotion to Our Blessed Lady con- 
tinues in undiminished vigour. 

It must be remembered then that Irish devotion to Mary comes 
down to us distilled through a history of persecution and of struggle 
for religious and political freedom. How far the present generation 
is aware of or influenced in its religious feeling or practice by any 
of that history is a very debatable point. There have been too many 
breaks in our national tradition both in the remote and particularly 
in the recent past, with the almost total loss of our language, for us 
to be able to say with certainty that any particular element belongs 
to an exclusively native tradition. 

Perhaps we touch most closely on our Irish heritage at the point 
where our present-day Marian piety finds its most characteristic 
expression—that is, in the undeniable fact of our people’s devotion 
to the Rosary. Mention prayer to an Irishman and he reaches for 
his beads instinctively, whether the occasion be wake or funeral, 
Mass, or pilgrimage or procession! It is the only family prayer, 
it is the prayer of the child for First Communion and of the old 
man or woman waiting for death; and when death does come the 
Rosary is the last sound heard on this earth, the beads remain 
twined around the fingers of the dead. In fact, one might be tempted 
to wonder how many Irish people there are who know no other 
prayer except the Rosary! 

Whatever be the explanation of this popularity of the Rosary 
among the Irish people, it will be obvious at once that no form of 
Marian devotion gives a surer or more solid starting point for an 
appreciation of the mystery of the Mother of God. For piety thrives 
primarily not on any abstract principles of Mariology or its deduc- 


tions—though as we saw, these have their importance too—but on | 


the concrete personality of Mary as it emerges from the Bible story. 
And there is no Marian devotion that follows the Bible more 
closely than the Rosary does. It takes up the story of Mary, just as 
the gospel does, at the supreme point in her destiny, the tremendous 
moment of the Incarnation, and follows her through the mysteries 
of her divine Maternity and Co-Redemption to the glory of the 
birth of the Church, to reach its climax in the vision of the final 
book of the New Testament—the Woman clothed with the sun! 
Even the briefest reflection will convince us that here we have 
Marian piety at its best and healthiest, because most firmly based 
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on revelation and most closely associated with Christology. Here in 
fact we have a summary of the faith, a moving picture with its 
sound-track of Paters and Aves, which unfolds before the mind and 
imagination of the Christian in a pageant that can be understood 
by the simplest soul, yet can supply food for meditation for the 
most learned. The constant change of scene is most refreshing to 
the imagination of the young and is psychologically sound for 
minds of all ages. Moreover, this recapitulation of the principal 
mysteries of the faith every three days, especially when accom- 
panied by the choir-like alternation of the prayers, makes the Rosary 
approximate most closely of all private devotions to liturgical 
prayer. 

But the Rosary has a further value. Sometimes when we speak of 
our people’s lack of knowledge of their religion we are inclined to 
think too much in terms of their inability to defend the Faith 
against the attacks of its enemies. While not minimising in any way 
this aspect of the case we ought to realise that a greater tragedy is 
the poverty and lack of depth which such ignorance must inevitably 
cause in prayer. But even the catechism or the simplest bible history 
can supply a sufficient training to make the Rosary an excellent 
school of both mental and vocal prayer. 

No wonder then that Leo XIII made the Rosary the subject of 
no less than ten encyclicals, or that Pius XII gave it the place of 
honour among all non-liturgical prayers. No wonder either that 
one finds simple souls having reached an advanced state of sanctity 
and prayer through the Rosary alone. 

How widespread is the practice of the Rosary in Ireland today? 
It would be difficult to give a complete answer. Probably the old 
established custom of the family Rosary still holds its place in 
tural areas in spite of the changed social conditions of the twentieth 
century. Priests working in these districts are generally optimistic 


_ enough to think that up to ninety per cent of families have the 


practice; and it is interesting to note that a small survey covering a 
number of such parishes in various parts of the country would seem 
to bear out this figure. Of a little less than 1,900 families covered, 
over 1,650 had the regular practice of the family Rosary. A con- 
soling aspect of this survey is that, as it was carried out almost 
entirely through the schools, it represents the practice of the younger 
generation of Irish parents. The picture in some of the larger towns 
is not so encouraging, and a survey on the same lines of a city school 
tepresenting several hundred families showed that less than fifty 
per cent of the homes represented had the family Rosary regularly. 
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Does this mean there is no family prayer? If it does, then here is an 
alarmingly dangerous weakness in the Catholic life of the country! 

Associated with the Rosary we have a number of organisations 
whose purpose is to promote its recitation among individuals and 
in families and parishes, factories and business concerns, such as 
the Family Rosary Crusade promoted by the Dominicans in con- 
nection with the Rosary Confraternity, the Knock Shrine Rosary 
Crusade, and the Industrial Rosary Crusade. 

The doctrinal basis for all forms of the Marian Rosary is the 
historical life of Mary on this earth, or some aspect of it. But we 
Catholics know—and this is where we disagree fundamentally with 
Protestantism—that this is not the complete truth about the Mother 
of God. Perhaps the briefest summary of her position in God’s 
plan that we can find is contained in the following words of Pius XII: 


The august Mother of God, mysteriously united with Jesus 
Christ from all eternity in one and the same decree of pre- 
destination, Immaculate in her conception, virgin inviolate in 
her divine motherhood, wholehearted associate of the divine 
redeemer in his complete victory over sin and its effects, 
attained the culmination of her privileges when she was 
preserved immune from the corruption of the tomb, and 
conquering death as her Son had already conquered it, was 
raised up body and soul to the glory of heaven, resplendent 
Queen at the right hand of her Son, the immortal King of 
ages.” 


The Annunciation, then, is not the beginning of Mary’s story, 
nor is her Assumption the end. The Annunciation is itself the 
climax of God’s preparation of Mary, the flower of Israel, for the 
role of Mother of the Messiah. At her first appearance in the gospel 
story she is already full of grace. And Catholic doctrine reaches 
back into the infinite recesses of God’s mind to draw out and examine 
the jewels with which He adorned His spouse: her perfect purity, 
her sinlessness, her virginity, her Immaculate Conception. Piety 
follows—or perhaps we should say leads—doctrine in acknowledging 
this glory of Mary, and many devotions have as their centre the 
Immaculate Conception and the Immaculate Heart of Mary. We 
may mention among the better known in Ireland the widespread 
devotion of the Miraculous Medal, the Little Office of the Immacu- 


2. Bull Munificentissimus Deus, 1 November 1950. Trans. from Monsignor 
Smith’s Mary’s Part in Our Redemption, London, 1954, 85. 
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late Conception, which is part of the prayer of the Sodality of Our 
Lady, the Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception, the 
Missionary Association of Mary Immaculate, the Association of 
the Children of Mary Immaculate of the Miraculous Medal. As you 
know, Ireland like the rest of the world has been officially con- 
secrated to the Immaculate Heart of Mary, and the consecration of 
the home and family to Mary Immaculate has become a regular 
feature of Marian devotion. 

At the other end of the beads, so to speak, Mary assumed into 
heaven, “resplendent Queen at the right hand of her Son’ and 
exercising her “‘suppliant omnipotence” on behalf of men is naturally 
the object of a host of devotions. Of the theological foundations for 
Mary’s titles of Universal Mediatrix, of Queen and of spiritual 
Mother of men, we have heard and learned much in earlier lectures. 
Here we can only enumerate some of the many devotions in which 
these truths find popular expression. Strangely enough the Assump- 
tion, though its feast is traditionally a great day in Irish religious 


| life? and the occasion for many local pilgrimages, does not seem to 


be itself the object of any formal devotion among the people. On 
the other hand the recent institution of the feast of Our Lady’s 
Queenship has given considerable impetus to devotion to Mary as 
Queen of the Universe, and a very zealous crusade for the public 
enthronement of Mary Immaculate Queen in churches, schools and 
homes, is being carried on in several dioceses and through schools 
and convents throughout the country. 

The various aspects of Our Lady’s Motherhood and mediation 
form the starting-point for various prayers, novenas, and devotions 
altogether too numerous to mention. To some of her clients she will 
appeal under the aspect of one or other of her apparitions: Our 


_ Lady of Lourdes, of Fatima, of Knock; her brown scapular of 
- Carmel will console others as it did so many of our forefathers; to 


others according to their needs Mary will be the Mother of Sorrows, 
the Mother of Consolation, Our Lady of Good Hope; to still others, 


_ the Mother of Good Counsel, the Mother of Perpetual Succour— 


titles with long associations with Ireland. Towards all these and 


_ the many other variations on the theme of Mary Mother we can 


show the healthy broadmindedness of the Church which Pius XII 
exemplifies so well in his encyclical Mediator Dei. 

Among the popular novenas two deserve special attention. These 
are the novenas of the Miraculous Medal and of Our Lady of 


3. The feast is known in Irish as Mary’s great autumn feast, the Annunciation 
being Mary’s great spring feast. 
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Perpetual Succour, with which we may also group the similar but 
less widely known novenas of the Dolours of Our Blessed Lady 
and of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. These introduce us to what is 
known as the Perpetual Novena—that is to say, a devotion which 
is held publicly at a fixed time each week of the year, so that people 
may begin to attend a series of nine any week they wish. The idea is 
comparatively new, and seems to have come to this country from 
America, but it enjoys an enormous popularity in Ireland anywhere 
that it has been established. For instance the Perpetual Succour 
novena established in Ireland in 1944 has spread to fifteen dioceses 
—118 churches in all—and is said to have an attendance of 30,000 
people weekly in the city of Belfast alone! 

The pattern of all these novenas is basically the same. A central 
novena prayer, brief in itself, is enshrined in a para-liturgical setting 
of hymns and prayers, versicles and responses, a reading of petitions 
and thanksgivings which have been received from clients during the 
week, and an instruction or sermonette; some have the Rosary, 
the novena of Our Lady of Perpetual Succour has instead the 
blessing of the sick from the Roman Ritual. All finish with Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. 

What strikes one about one of these functions is not so much the 
prayers—which are of course solidly pious and in the case of the 
novena of Our Lady of Perpetual Succour largely based on liturgical 
prayer—but rather the extraordinary enthusiasm with which the 
people join in prayers and hymns with the priest. How explain it? 
The critic will point to the requests and thanksgivings and say it is 
the hope of favours that is the attraction. No doubt these have their 
effect. But the unprejudiced observer will be forced to admit that 
the appeal of these novenas goes deeper than that. They have about 


them a feeling of community between priest and people and between | 
the people themselves, they give the people a feeling of belonging, | 
of having something real to say and do in common in the Church. | 


In other words, they are a very practical demonstration of that 
sense of the Mystical Body which is so notoriously lacking in our 
liturgical functions in Ireland. Sharing this experience with a con- 
gregation one feels a pang of regret that it should be confined to 
such non-essential rites, and one looks forward to the day when our 
people may be in a position to join with the same enthusiasm in 
at least some of the liturgical prayer of the Church. Who knows 
but these popular devotions may prove an important influence on 
the liturgy of future generations, thus realising the ideal of all 
private devotions, that they should start from the liturgy and lead 
back to it! 
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On the other hand that very enthusiasm which is so attractive 
a feature of these devotions contains an element of danger. It will 
be the function of the sermonette or instruction to ensure that 
doctrine and devotion are made to serve each other to their mutual 
profit: so that the enthusiasm which makes the people so receptive 
to instruction may be fed on solid Marian teaching; while the 
teaching in turn may serve to guide without repressing the 
enthusiasm. 

We have left until last those forms of Marian devotion which 
consist predominantly in a way of life rather than exclusively in 
any form of prayer. The effect of all genuine devotion towards 
Mary must, of course, be an effort to reproduce her virtues in one’s 
life. But some forms of devotion concentrate on this aspect of piety 
by providing a programme or rule of life for their followers. Among 
Marian organisations of this kind we must reckon first the Third 
Orders of Mary such as those attached to the Servites and to the 
Marist Society. The membership of these is small, but the influence 
of such enterprises is not of course to be measured by numbers 
merely. 

Much more widespread and more influential in the religious life 
of Ireland are the two other great Marian organisations which 
provide a rule of life based on the ideal of the apostolate—personal 
sanctification and devotion to the cause of Christ’s kingdom on 
earth. We refer first to the Sodality of Our Lady, popularly and 
perhaps unfortunately known as the Children of Mary; and secondly 
to the Legion of Mary—both of them highly organised, generally 
on a parochial basis, and therefore easily available for apostolic 
work under the supervision of the local clergy. 

The Sodality of Our Lady has a long and honourable history in 
Ireland. Introduced into the country in 1598 it did noble work in 
preserving the faith in Ireland, in promoting the family Rosary 
which became and has remained such a strong feature of Irish 
Catholicism; in teaching mental prayer, which is taken for granted 
as part of the ordinary Christian’s duty in Irish religious books 
like Donlevy’s Catechism; in fostering vocations to the priesthood, 
and instructing the people in their religion in the absence of priests. 
At present there are about 850 sodalities in Ireland. 

The sodality proposes as its ideal personal sanctification and 
apostolic work for the neighbour through devotion to Mary. Its 
tule of life includes daily mental prayer, daily Mass, examen, 
Rosary or Little Office, spiritual reading, weekly meetings, monthly 
recollection, annual retreat. Its apostolic programme is very wide: 
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in fact the sodality places itself at the disposal of the Church for 
any and all kinds of work for the spiritual and material welfare of 
the neighbour. In this respect the sodality rule is more elastic than 
that of the Legion. 

The Legion of Mary, as you knov, is an Irish product. Founded 
in Dublin 1921 it has since spread over the world and has already 
achieved wonders in the service of Christ and His Church, notably 
in the struggle with Communism in China, and has earned the warm 
commendation of both Pius XI and Pius XII. Its object, as its 
official handbook expresses it, is “‘the sanctification of its members 
by prayer and active co-operation, under ecclesiastical guidance, in 
Mary’s and the Church’s work of crushing the head of the serpent 
and advancing the reign of Christ’. The Legion puts an extra- 
ordinary high ideal of personal sanctity and apostolic charity before 
its members—a fact which must surely constitute a good deal of its 
appeal, especially to the generosity of youth. Its rule of life takes 
the life of prayer for granted rather than imposes it. Its only official 
prayer is the Catena, of which the principal element is the Magnificat. 
But it recommends assistance at daily Mass, daily Communion, 
daily meditation, enrolment in the Rosary Confraternity, annual 
enclosed retreat, as well as the total surrender to Mary as taught 
by Saint Louis Marie de Montfort. 

Combined with a tender devotion to Mary especially as Mediatress 
of All Graces and Immaculate Mother, the Legion has an uncom- 
promisingly invariable organisation based on that of the Roman 
Legion from which it takes its name. The military character, or at 
least terminology, of its organisation has sometimes been criticised, 
as also has its refusal to adapt itself to the different conditions in 
which it has to work. But while there may be some truth in these 
criticisms it is also true that the unbending sternness of its discipline 
must be regarded as one of the sources both of its appeal to idealism 
and its success in face of the highly organised ruthlessness of present 
day enemies of the Church. 

An Irish-speaking organisation known as An Réalt combines 
with the ideals of the Legion of Mary a devotion to the national 
language and culture and a return to traditional Irish spirituality. 
And finally, attached rather loosely to the Legion is the organisation 
known as the Patricians, whose aim is to promote a deeper know- 
ledge of the Faith among Catholics by means of discussion groups. 


II 


These few illustrations chosen from a vast amount of material 
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suffice to show that Marian devotions play a considerable part in 
our people’s religious life, and that these devotions are well grounded 
on solid Marian doctrine. It would of course be altogether too 
optimistic to suppose that this doctrinal message always reaches 
those who practise the devotions. Newman once declared that all 
popular devotion is corrupt. The statement is of course a gross 
exaggeration. Nevertheless, it does raise the interesting point 
whether non-liturgical devotion has some kind of innate tendency 
to go wrong, to seize with enthusiasm on the non-essential, or to 
hang precariously always on the edge of the ridiculous. 

Whatever may be said of other peoples, it would seem that the 
Irish are free from the more glaring aberrations in their approach 
to Mary. One does not find among them, for example, any of that 
somewhat hysterical attachment to local Madonnas or their statues 
or shrines, their feasts and processions, that characterises some other 
peoples. Neither does one find any presumptuous trust in Mary or 
in her medals or scapulars, in isolation from the rest of the spiritual 
and sacramental life. On the contrary, the Irish people’s constant 
devotion to the Rosary tends to give them an integrated view of 
Mary’s place in the plan of Redemption, while their fidelity to the 
Mass and the sacraments acts as a corrective to any tendency to 
distort Mary’s role in the distribution of grace. An Irish pilgrimage, 
for instance, could never be conceived as a mere procession to a 
shrine or statue of Our Lady. It always means Confession, Mass, 
and Holy Communion as well. Their approach to Mary then, while 
it may be largely an unreflecting acceptance of her, not greatly 
concerned with doctrine, is not in any way vitiated by any false 
thinking or practice. Mary leads them to Jesus by the way of simple 
faith. 

All this amounts to saying that the Irish people’s minds are very 
receptive to Marian doctrine, but largely uncritical. This in turn 
places a heavy responsibility on those whose function it is to preach 
to them—and with these should be included all who write on religious 
subjects in the various Marian magazines, some of which have a 
wide circulation, as well as in the popular press. Any isolation, by a 
preacher or writer, of a particular devotion from its proper context 
in Marian doctrine, any distortion or exaggeration of the truth 
about Mary, any sensationalism—putting of visions and prophecies 
in place of the simple truth that lies at the root of Marian devotion— 
all these are a betrayal of our trust to the people of God. One might 
say much on this subject, and unfortunately one would not lack 
examples, but let it suffice to quote the warning of Benedict XV: 
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“If a preacher leads his audience into fields unknown to the holy 
Gospel ... will you not agree with us that this is equivalent to 
saying that Jesus Christ is a teacher whose credentials are 
insufficient 

We must now push our enquiry a step further and ask the question, 
whether the Marian devotion of the Irish people is having the effect 
on the moral and social life of our people that it ought to have. 

It is of course utterly impossible to give anything like a complete 
answer to that question. You can find out with more or less accuracy 
how many families in a parish practise the Family Rosary or attend 
the October or May devotions. But you cannot venture to say how 
many families or individuals are living a really Christian life—oaly 
the Supreme Judge can know that! Moreover, the hostile critic has 
always the advantage in any assessment of the situation, untroubled 
as he is by any strict canons in finding his “‘facts’’, and entirely 
emancipated from the restrictions of logic in reaching his “‘con- 
clusions”. It is so easy to point to the inconsistencies, small and 
great, between prayer and practice: the pious lady who can afford 
a pilgrimage to Knock but cannot pay her grocer’s bill; the busy- 
body from the Legion and the lady with the long beads and the 
sharp tongue; the other for whom devotions and novenas have 
obviously become a hobby without any real relation either to life 
or religion; the hankering after signs and wonders, miracles and 
apparitions. And then the darker blemishes: the lack of honesty in 
work, the want of truthfulness and charity in the public and private 
life of our Rosary-saying, shrine-building, pilgrimage-organising 
people! And of course our emigrants—the boys and girls brought 
up on the Family Rosary and suddenly found without faith or 
morals when the testing times comes! 

It is easy to point to all these. They advertise themselves. It is 
not so easy to find the others: the hidden thousands for whom 
devotion to Mary is a really vital force transforming their lives 
and raising their day-to-day tasks to the levels of a most pleasing 
sacrifice to God through Mary. Perhaps there is no man in Ireland 
who sees Marian devotion more constantly in action than the priest 
in charge of the shrine of Our Lady at Knock. One such priest, 
after years of watching invalids come and go has written: ‘‘A visitor 
to Knock must be stirred to feel great sympathy with them in their 
affliction; but those of us who meet them and have an opportunity 
to speak to them, often feel ashamed of our own lukewarm devotion 
and envy them their childlike confidence in the love and power of 

4. Cf. Veuillot, The Catholic Priesthood (E. Tr.), Dublin, 1957, I, 297. 
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our Blessed Mother’’.® And in the same article he quotes the words 
of a young woman who had just completed the ordeal of doing the 
traditional station around the church grounds on her knees: ““Thank 
God I was able to finish it, I had promised it in thanksgiving’. 
The profoundly spiritual character of many of the petitions heard 


- at novenas would also seem to indicate that we should not be over- 


hasty in describing our people’s piety as superficial or unreal. 

Rather than waste time in the fruitless task of trying to balance 
accounts between these two views we shall try for a moment to 
assume the role of impartial critics and see one or two of the special 
needs and dangers of our religious life in Ireland and consider 
what is the relevance of Marian devotion to these needs. 

And first of all we must admit that our greatest danger in Ireland 
is precisely that divorce of prayer from life, a piety which is content 
with the mere saying of prayers and attending devotions. This 
danger is not of course peculiar to Ireland, but it is heightened here 
by the fact that religious practice is so much the fashion. To practise 
one’s religion in Ireland is the line of least resistance. In fact, to 
abandon openly the practice of religion would seem to require, 
paradoxically enough, a good deal of moral courage! The ordinary 
Irish Catholic then can easily drift into an unthinking following of 
the crowd without any searching of the heart, any of the building 
up of strong conviction which is necessary in a religiously hostile 
environment. This defect in our Catholicism becomes obvious to 
us only when we find our emigrants lapsing in greater or lesser 
numbers. But surely this must be looked upon as a warning, an 
indication of a universal weakness which shows at present only at 
the point of greatest strain. It is altogether too naive to maintain, 
as One sometimes hears priests doing, that our people are losing the 
faith abroad while it remains as strong as ever at home. People do 
not really lose the faith abroad, they merely give up practices which 
for a variety of reasons were never really deeply and solidly grounded 
in faith. 

What has Marian devotion to offer us towards the solution of 
this problem? Without in any way doubting Mary’s power, we must 
answer frankly: nothing, so long as our devotion is confined to the 
mere saying of prayers, turning out in highly respectable Sunday-best 
crowds to Rosary and October and May devotions. Our special 
problems demand something more virile, something more than 
mechanical devotions if we are to give Mary an opportunity to act 
on us at a really deep level. 

5. Rev. M. Malone, in Jarlaith (magazine of Saint Jarlath’s Past Pupils’ 
Union), 1955, 69. 
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Hence those devotions which offer a way of life and which 
emphasise that religion is not a mere hobby or sideline in life 
would seem to have a special relevance in the Ireland of today. 
The Sodality of Our Lady could be a really vital force if it returned to 
its name and its full rule and broadened its scope so as not to allow 
itself to be almost entirely the preserve of women and girls. Pius XII 
reminded the Sodality some years ago that “the present time 
demands Catholics without fear to whom it is a thing supremely 
natural to confess their faith openly in word and in deed every time 
the law of God and regard for Christian honour demand it. Real 
men, whole men, strong and fearless! Not men who are men by 
halves whom the world itself today rejects, thrusts aside and 
tramples upon. To form such men and such Catholics has always 
been the scope of well-ordered and active Sodalities .. .°* Of the 
850 sodalities in Ireland at present 44 are men’s! 

The Legion of Mary with the splendid idealism of a still young 
organisation, combined with its firm down-to-earth grasp of the 
realities of the spiritual life and Mary’s place in it, and its dedication 
through the humble everyday task—the Legion has much to offer. 

The Patricians can do their part, particularly in building up 
religious knowledge in the young boys and girls to help them to 
face the unnatural crisis of emigration which is forced on them 
just at a time when the natural crisis of adolescence is already 
making life quite difficult enough and their minds are not sufficiently 
mature to have developed any deep religious convictions. 

The Industrial Rosary Crusade can help our urban population, 
provided it keeps its ideals high and does not allow the Rosary to 
degenerate, as it so easily can in Ireland, into a mere formality to 
be gone through before closing-time—as mechanical as the work- 
man’s putting on his coat or the office-girl her lipstick; provided 
it is kept clear that only a man or girl who has done an honest day’s 
work can with a clear conscience kneel down at the end of the day 
to offer a Rosary. 

And that brings us to another of our national problems: our 
people’s attitude to work and to the sanctity and the responsibilities 
of the lay vocation. Again this is not an exclusively Irish problem 
nor a new one. Leo XIII in one of his Rosary encyclicals pointed 
to Mary as the remedy for the modern malady of ‘“‘aversion for the 
humble and laborious life’’.? But the refusal of a great many Irish 


6. Address of Pope Pius XII commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of his 
own entry into the Sodality. Cf. Sodality Training Handbook, p. 9. 
7. Encycl. of 8 December 1893. 
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men and women to give of their best to Ireland, in honest work, is 
undoubtedly one of the greatest reasons for our country’s economic 
difficulties. Catholics of other nations feel the need to turn to Mary 
to seek calm and peace from a life which leaves them “‘tense from 
the effort to keep pace with the production belt and the inhuman 

‘tempo of the machine age’’.* But Ireland needs Mary as an incentive 
to urge her people on to greater effort in the economic sphere. If 
Ireland has a message for the world of today it is that a nation can 
be Catholic in the twentieth century, that Church and State can live 
in harmony without either infringing on the other’s rights. But that 
message will fall on deaf ears or will be laughed to scorn if our lack 
of initiative and our economic failure confirm the old slander on 
our religion that a country cannot be Catholic without being also 
poor. 

Has Mary a message for our people in this crisis? Surely the 
greatest and most obvious lesson of her life is that of devotion to a 
vocation, of complete dedication to the fulfilment of the destiny to 
which God calls. She is undoubtedly the supreme contemplative, but 
is she not also wife, housekeeper, worker? We in Ireland need a 
devotion to Mary’s active virtues. Some streak in us—perhaps part 
of our Celtic temperament—makes us sometimes inclined to over- 
sentimentalise her. Mother she undoubtedly is, tenderest, most 
loving of mothers; but like all mothers and above all other mothers 
she is strong with the strength of sacrifice and suffering, strong 
with a mother’s sense of duty and dedication, strong with a strength 
which she is capable of passing on to her children. She is the Strong 
Woman, strong with a love as strong as death! ‘‘Help of the half- 
defeated” Belloc called Our Lady in reference to the Poles. Perhaps 
the title, unflattering as it is, would not be inappropriate for the 
Irish too! 

JOSEPH CUNNANE 
Balla, County Mayo 


8. F. A. Harkins, S.J., ““Mary’s Meaning for the Individual’’, in Mary and 
Modern Man, New York, 1954, p. 10. 
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The Layman in the Church 


DANIEL DUFFY 


HE spotlight, today, is on the layman.1 Papal addresses, 

congresses, books without number and a voluminous literature 

in journals of theology and social science expound, as it were 
with a sense of urgency, his role in the work of redemption. It is an 
apostolic role. It transcends the individualistic type of piety that 
is narrowly concerned with the salvation of the individual soul, 
with the fear of sin, the consciousness of guilt and the need for 
intercession, an attitude, says Father Clifford Howell, utterly 
different from the joyful, communal, Christo-centric outlook of the 
early Christian.2 There is assuredly no diminution of his personal 
need and responsibility. It is the broadening of a vision that had 
been allowed to become unduly self-centred and timorous. Where 
private, and sometimes exotic, devotions have tended to obscure 
his fellowship with other members of the Mystical Body, the 
emphasis has shifted to his fuller participation in the liturgy, the 
public prayer of the Church, especially in the sacrifice of the Mass, 
and to his role of apostleship in all environments. 

The call to Catholic Action by Pius XI gave a new impetus to a 
doctrine and a dedication as old as the sacraments of Baptism and 
Confirmation by which men are given a grace that is essentially 
evangelical. “‘A Christian’, says the Legion of Mary Handbook, 
quoting Pére Plus, “‘is one to whom God has entrusted his fellow- 
man”. Leaving aside the technical question of distinctions in 
Catholic Action, mandated and otherwise, which is at present 
undergoing expert consideration, we may outline broadly the 
different avenues of apostolic action open to the layman. Our 
principal guide in these pages is the late Holy Father in his address 
to the Second World Congress of the Lay Apostolate, Vatican City, 
6 October 1957.8 


General apostolate 


There is, first of all, a general apostolate which is, in fact, as 
wide as Christian living itself, an apostolate, moreover, which 


1. See previous article by the author in this review, November 1958. 

2. The Work of Our Redemption, p. 172. 

3. Quotations are from the text as published in CATHOLIC MIND, January- 
February 1958. 
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readily commends itself to the great mass of ‘“‘ordinary’’ people 
who may realise their obligations towards others but do not feel 
called to the more demanding forms of apostolic work. “‘Not all 
Christians”, said Pius XII, “‘are called to engage in the lay apos- 
tolate in the strict sense’’.* There is, then, the primary apostolate 
of good example. It is not merely the civilised and ‘‘superior” 
example of the good pagan; it is the example which sees itself, 
without false modesty, as a light shining before men. “‘An exemplary 
life nurtured by prayer, rich in sacrifice, reflecting the spirit of 
Christ, issuing in love of God and active love of one’s neighbour 
is a model for others, and in itself can be one of the most effective 
forms of the apostolate’’.5 It is vital to remember that an exemplary 
life embraces also one’s actual job, one’s sense of duty and honesty 
and efficiency, for “‘our job in life performed for the right reason 
and in a Christian light within the limits of our opportunity is our 
praise and service and love of God’’.® Indeed, in the eyes of the 
unbelieving or negligent neighbour, it may have priority over 
prayer and piety as a witness to our discipleship of Christ. It may be, 
in the theological phrase, the external grace which leads to 
conversion. 

The service of the altar, also mentioned in the October Address, 
the praise of God and the edification of the neighbour through 
music and singing constitute “‘without doubt a lay apostolate 
worthy of praise’. The new Instruction on Music and Liturgy, if it 
is to percolate to the remote corners of the congregation, will 
require a close and lengthy collaboration between priest and lay- 
man, and is so universal in scope that hardly any apostolic group 
could leave it out of its purview. 

With characteristic boldness and modernity the late Pope 
extended the horizon and pointed out new areas of Catholic 
penetration. He spoke of the wide and fertile field of neutral and 
even non-Catholic organisations and movements, urban and rural 
societies, with secular but honourable objectives, in which Catholic 
laymen can collaborate “‘to the extent that and on condition that 
they serve the common good and the cause of God”’.’ For some 
curious reason Catholics have been undistinguished in community 
groups concerned with things like commerce and culture, whether 
it be from historical reasons of positive exclusion or discouragement, 


4. October Address, p. 82. 

5. Cardinal D’Alton, The Lay Apostolate, p. 16. 

6. M. de la Bedoyere, The Layman in the Church, p. 37. 
7. October Address, p. 90. 
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or from mistaken motives of Christian poverty and detachment. If 
there were scruples in the past they must now be set aside. A great 
door and evident is opened to Catholic laymen, a way they should 
enter manfully in spite of all previous prejudices and difficulties. 
“Indeed it may well be that in no field is there more need for lay 
apostolic effort than in precisely this field of Christian Temporal 
Action’’.8 

In Ireland today there is no dearth of organisations and societies 
—too many, perhaps, and some of them obviously overlapping— 
through which the Catholic layman, in town and country, can 
work for the betterment of his own profession or vocation and 
ultimately for the betterment of the whole community.The operative 
word is “‘work’’. It is bad enough to stand aloof from community 
effort and cynicise (as one writer put it) about busybodies and 
organisers. It is worse, and more stultifying, merely to join a union 
or an association and leave all proceedings and all decisions to the 
overworked officials and the faithful few who are prepared to 
fulfil the duties of membership. The good citizen takes thought for 
the community as well as for himself. The good Catholic cannot do 
less and be a good citizen. 


Special role of parents 


Parents are in a special category, not as an organisation within 
the Church, but because they are the primary educators. In common 
with all lay co-operators they “hold an honoured though often an 
obscure place in the Christian society”’.® In the zealous and energetic 
work of building and increasing the Mystical Body they are en- 
trusted with the most tender members, a trust which is ordinarily 
so peremptory that, as M. de la Bedoyere asserts, if it be neglected 
“‘no subsequent efforts can ever fully repair the loss’’.!° The late 
Holy Father’s frequent animadversions on the role of parents 
seems to suggest an uneasiness about present trends as well as a 
desire to restate basic truths. The apostolic spirit, he said, takes 
root in the heart of the child not merely at school but long before 
the school age, and is engendered by the care of the mother herself. 
Even where a fully Catholic system is in operation, and perhaps 
in a measure because of it, many parents seem to have surrendered 


8. Jeremiah Newman, What Is Catholic Action ?, p. 132. Cf. K. McNamara, 
CHRISTUS REX, October 1957, p. 681. 

9. Mystici Corporis, sect. 17. 

10. The Layman in the Church, p. 41. 
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their responsibility to the “‘professional” teacher and leave prac- 
tically all instruction, sacred and profane, to the school. The 
consequences, for child and parent, are regrettable. An interesting 
corollary is supplied by a Legion of Mary praesidium engaged on 
_ youth work. According to report, their efforts proved so futile, they 
felt so exasperated by the apathy and negligence of the youths’ 
parents that they felt obliged to initiate some form of apostolic 
approach to the parents themselves. 

De la Bedoyere mentions a subtle danger. “‘It is that the child’s 
_ spiritual upbringing and training in the school should be governed 
by the monastic or religious spirituality of the teachers rather than 
by the child’s coming Christian vocation in the world”. While he 
concedes that the danger is not as great in present-day as in earlier 
school practice, it is still arguable that a more realistic preparation 
for life in the world, especially married life, should be imparted 
at some stage in the educational process. The process, we should 
add, does not end with formal schooling. The growing popularity 
of pre-marriage courses in many parts of the Catholic world 
suggests the existence of a very real and long-felt need, and, in his 
October Address, Pius XII explicitly commended missionary sisters 
| for their work in preparing young women for marriage. 
_ The aim of the general apostolate is thus clear and simple, a 

conscious and courageous witness to the truth of what we believe 
and to our desire to share it with others. It does not make exorbitant 
demands on the average Catholic, nor on the parochial priest. It is 
essentially, as in all Catholic Action, “the formation of consciences 
for the work of the Christian reformation of society”.!* It does not 
_ require a specialised training; it can be expounded adequately 
| within the usual framework of catechetical instruction, provided the 
_ preacher makes himself conversant with current thought in theology 
_ and social science; provided also, we may add, that his words 
bespeak a close and sympathetic contact with the people, all the 
_ people, as far as custom and decorum will permit, in their homes, 
_ their workshops, their meeting-places of honest diversion and 
recreation. 

It will not, I trust, be taken as an impertinence to ask the con- 
_ ductors of missions and retreats to recast the traditional scheme 
_ of instruction so as to emphasise the layman’s apostolic role and his 
_ fuller participation in the liturgy. The view, not uncommonly held, 


It. Op. p. 45. 
12. Statement by the Directive Committee of Italian Catholic Action, quoted 
by Newman, op. cit., p. 102. 
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that a mission has one main object, the making of a good Confession, 
is too narrow and too negative unless it implies such a change of 
heart as will recognise a much larger end in life than merely saving 
one’s own soul and weeding one’s own spiritual garden. Par- 
ticularly in parishes where an annual mission is held, one may 
hear echoes of lay criticism on the grounds of sameness and over- 
simplification, and the suggestion, respectfully made, that the 
“eternal verities’’ could be given a more up-to-date presentation. 


The Specialised Lay Apostolate 


The lay apostolate, in the strict sense, differs from the preceding, 
not in substance, but in the degree of dedication and service it 
demands. It is, likewise, a formation of consciences, but the spiritual 
and intellectual training it requires are of the intensive quality 
demanded by an important and delicate mission. With the develop- 
ment of Catholic Action, specialisation is accepted as desirable and, 
in fact, necessary; and, in due course, “‘each milieu should have its 
own proper type of apostle: for workers, apostles of the working- 
man; for agriculturalists, apostles of the agriculturalist; for seamen, 
apostles of the seaman; for students, apostles of the student”. 
Pending the formation of exact techniques to suit the needs of our 
time and our circumstances, it will be sufficient at this stage to 
indicate the main characteristics of the layman who is, as it were, 
officially invited by the Church to collaborate in the hierarchical 
apostolate. 


He must possess willingness and ability. 

The bishop should be able to choose collaborators among 
those whom he finds willing and able. For willingness is not 
sufficient. Lay apostles will therefore always form an élite, not 
because they stand apart from the others but, quite the con- 
trary, because they are capable of attracting and influencing 
others. (Pius XII.)% 


It sometimes happens, in the recruitment of lay apostles, that 
zealous seekers too readily invite the help of a class of pious people, | 
13. “Instead of giving way to a slightly selfish tendency by thinking only of | 
the salvation of their soul, they should also be made aware of their respon- | 
sibilities towards others, and of the ways to help them”.—October Address, 


p. 83. 
14. Pius XI, quoted by Newman, op. cit., p. 112. 
15. October Address, p. 82. 
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often uncharitably referred to as “‘voteens’’, distinguished, as they 
are, for many prayers and devotions rather than for the weightier 
things of the law. It would be too facile and unkind to dismiss them 
as pharisees, but, by common consent, it will be found that they 
do not attract others, nor are they likely to influence others for 
good. They are willing, but they are not able. 


He must be trained, with emphasis on intellectual formation. 

On the other hand, to acquire the necessary competence it is 
obviously necessary to accept the effort demanded by serious 
training. Such training, whose necessity for teachers no one 
doubts, is equally necessary for every lay apostle, and We have 
learned with pleasure that the meeting at Kisubi emphatically 
stressed intellectual formation. (Pius XII.)'® 

It is essential that those participating in the Lay Apostolate 
should be well instructed in the doctrine and history of the 
Church, capable of defending the unchangeable principles of 
their Faith, and of explaining the Catholic position in any 
vital public question that may have a moral issue. The many 
complex problems that may arise under present-day conditions 
demand also a good knowledge of Catholic social teaching. 
(Cardinal D’Alton.)!” 


Whatever form the specialised training will take, whether it be in 
regular conference or praesidium meetings, the need for systematic 
reading must be heavily underlined. The present condition of 
semi-illiteracy, that is, in the religious sphere, must be tackled with 
resolution, and if the general body of the faithful may excuse 
themselves from a regular and thought-demanding course of 
reading there must be no countenance for desultory and _half- 


_ hearted methods on the part of those who have freely assumed the 
| responsibilities of the direct apostolate. We have only to make the 


disturbing comparison between ourselves and our opposite numbers 
in the Communist apostolate to realise what a revolution in mental 


_ attitudes is required among Catholics, to see how shamefully we 
fall behind in self-education and self-discipline. If knowledge, 


according to Saint Francis de Sales, is the priest’s eighth sacrament 
itis only fair to say that the lay apostle will have a greatly enhanced 
efficacy by having the knowledge required for his task. 

The training for apostolic action “‘will be taken care of by the 


16. ibid., p. 83. 
op. cit., p. 15. 
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organisations of the lay apostolate itself”,18 each having its own 
special character and mission. In a tranquil environment such as 
ours, the scope for apostolic work may not be so obvious, and 
therefore the need for training may be, and indeed has been, ignored, 
with unhappy consequences. The anaemic condition of many local 
apostolic groups, to which spiritual directors will readily testify, 
cannot be accounted for by lack of zeal alone. There is, so to speak, 
some vitamin deficiency. Instead of an honest down-to-earth 
investigation of actual local needs and a corresponding remedy 
devised and carried out, there seems to be a certain vague trustful- 
ness as if some solution or some suitable technique would somehow 
turn up. It is hard to fight a campaign without a good detailed plan. 

Pius XII specifically mentioned tact, a quality without which, he 
said, lay apostles would do more harm than good. This is a timely 
reminder, for it can happen that laymen (and even more so, 
laywomen), especially in their first fervour, cannot conceive them- 
selves as other than instruments of good. They will cast their pearls 
everywhere. Tact is not cowardice or caginess; it is good sense, or, 
as the dictionary puts it, adroitness in dealing with persons or 
circumstances. 


He must aim at personal holiness. 
Catholic Action has for its first and foremost end the pursuit 
of personal Christian perfection. (Pius X1.)!® 


Sanctity, therefore, in the apostle is an indispensable requisite. 
It is, as it were, the heart of all apostolate, giving warmth and 
vitality and endurance. It may seem axiomatic, and therefore 
unnecessary to stress, that holiness is a precondition. But experience 
shows that many young apostles, temporarily captivated by the 
very logic and excitement of apostolic work, not infrequently cool 


off and lose interest, and disappoint themselves and their directors. | 


They lack the solid spiritual foundation which gives the staying 
power. It may well be that their piety is not well founded; it may be 
misconceived as a serene untroubled state of goodness, not as a 
constant struggle, which it is, against weakness, discouragement 
and failure. “Lay apostles must be trained to avoid excessive 
sentimentality in religion, the vague kind of emotional piety which 
is sometimes unaccompanied by any real personal effort. They 
must be taught to avoid a religion of merely external practices 


18. October Address, p. 83. 
19. Letter to Cardinal Bertram. See Newman, op. cit., p. 105. 
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that is not deeply rooted in interior dispositions and solid faith”.” 
What is said of Legionaries is true of all apostles: ‘“‘their mainstay 
must be the knowledge of the companionship of God, their good 
Father, in their two-fold work of sanctifying themselves and 
serving their neighbour. Nothing can stand in the way of success 
except want of trust. If there be but faith enough, God will utilise 
us to conquer the world for Him”’.*! 


Conclusion 


This is truly a tremendous mystery, upon which we can 
never meditate enough: that the salvation of many souls 
depends upon the prayers and voluntary mortifications offered 
for that intention by the members of the mystical Body of 
Jesus Christ and upon the co-operation which Pastors and 
faithful, and especially parents, must afford to our divine 
Saviour. (Mystici Corporis, sect. 42.) 


These words of the Holy Father sum up our meditation and 
point our goal. We are all together in this sacred and mysterious 
partnership, from the Pope himself to the humblest member of 
_ the Universal Church, bishops, priests, religious, laymen, no 
_ longer acting in isolation from one another, but joined in the Holy 
- Spirit under the invocation of the Mother of God, for the com- 
| pletion of the redemptive work of her Son. No one is excluded, 
be he never so unworthy or ungifted, no one can say that the divine 
blue-print does not offer some apostolic task, some simple yet 
all-important contribution to the working-out of the vast ecumenical 
plan, ever the same in its essence yet ever changing in its form, of 
restoring all things in Christ. 

DANIEL DUFFY 


_ Saint Joseph’s, Carrickmacross, County Monaghan 


20. Newman, op. cit., p. 105. 
21. Handbook, p. 10. 


We Are Made for Glory—VIII 


JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 


Did Our Lord make marriage a sacrament? 

From the beginning God had made marriage a contract or binding 
agreement with, as we have seen, a noble purpose. But because of 
its importance Our Lord has made that contract to be (for Christians) 
something holy—a sacrament, giving grace. Saint Paul says the 
union in Christian marriage is like the union that exists between 
Christ and His Church, and surely that is a close, unbreakable, and 
holy union. 

It is the parties themselves who are the ministers of this sacrament. 


They confer it upon each other. That is why the Church allows | 


them at their marriage to kneel inside the altar rails. They should 
of course be in the state of grace. 


What special grace does matrimony give? 


Once married, husband and wife are to live, as it were, one life. | 


In love and loyalty to each other they are to share together in the 
obligations and difficulties, as well as in the joys, of making a home. 
Their duties are given them by God; and so the fulfilling of these 
duties is their road to heaven. In this, each helps the other. Marriage, 
then, being their vocation in life, Our Lord has instituted this 
sacrament for them, to be the source of the graces which they will 
need. 


What preparation should be made for marriage? 


Let us first ask: What is it that often mars the happiness of | 


marriage? It may be that the parties are quite unsuited to each 
other. One may be lazy, given to drink, or extravagant, and the 
other may be the very opposite. One may be always for gadding 
about and the other more interested in home life. Or (greatest 
difference of all) one may be a good Catholic and the other not 
interested in religion. Now if people are carried away by romantic 
love these roots of disagreement may not be discovered until it 
is too late. 

Courtship is a period during which each party can find out if 
the other is a suitable person to be a lifelong partner. It is, however, 
a time when there is need for special help to avoid sin. Sin during 
courtship offends God whose blessing is so much needed. It also 
has the effect of making each party lose respect for the other. 

We often pray to God for guidance. When is His guidance more 
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necessary than in choosing the partner on whom one’s happiness in 
this life (and perhaps in the next) depends? 


Is anything else necessary besides suitability? 
It is most desirable that both parties should know something 


about the management of a home. After all it is a lifelong occupation. 


What a difference it makes, for example, if the wife knows how to 
cook well, and if the husband knows how to make the house a 
pleasant place to live in! There are centres in many places where 
people about to get married can attend useful and practical lectures 
on all aspects of home-craft. There are also useful books dealing with 
the same subject. 


What are the chief regulations governing marriage? 
Marriage in all civilised communities is regulated by laws. And 


_ because with us marriage is a sacrament the Church has the right 
to make the necessary regulations. Some of these laws are so 
- important that if they are not observed there is no marriage at all. 


One such law is that the marriage of a Catholic has to take 
place in the presence of the parish priest (or the priest acting for 
him) and two witnesses. (Two Protestants can get validly married in 
their own church.) 


How does the Church look on “‘mixed” marriages? 
Although the Church, to avoid greater evils, will sometimes 
permit mixed marriages, she looks on them with the greatest 


disfavour. Because: 


(1) In a mixed marriage husband and wife, instead of being a 


help and source of grace to each other, are in disagreement about 
' the most important of all matters—religion. That is, if they are 
interested in their different religions. If they are not, it is in many 
ways worse. Figures show that a very high proportion of Catholics 


who marry non-Catholics abandon their faith. 
(2) The non-Catholic is quite unfitted for the most important 
duty of training the children in the knowledge and practice of the 


faith. 


(3) How could children understand the importance of carrying 


out their religious duties when one of their own parents never 


carries them out? 


A survey in U.S.A. of young men’s religious practice showed 
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this: where both parents were Catholic 92% of their sons were 
practising Catholics; where both parents were Protestants 68% of 
their sons were practising Protestants; where one parent was a} 
Catholic and one a Protestant, only 24% of their sons practised} 
their religion. Nothing could show more clearly how much children 
are handicapped by their parents having different religions. 

Before the Church allows a mixed marriage to take place she} 
insists on the non-Catholic making certain important promises inj} 
writing, one of which is that children, if any, will be brought up in} 
the Catholic faith. 


What right has the Church to make regulations for those outside 
her fold? 
It is only with members of her own flock that the Church is here) 
directly concerned. But B cannot marry A without A marrying B/ 


What is the greatest of all the sacraments? 

The Blessed Eucharist is the greatest because in it we have Our 
Lord Himself, true God and true man, who is the source of all 
grace. It is therefore sometimes called the Blessed Sacrament. 


Why do we believe that Our Lord is in the Blessed Eucharist? 

We have Our Lord’s own word for it. Saint John tells us how 
Jesus on one occasion promised that He would give His body to 
be eaten and His blood to be drunk. It is clear from the plain words 
which Jesus used, and from the way He repeated them again and 


again, that He meant what He said, exactly and literally. And 
that is clearly how those listening to Him understood Him. But, 
puzzled though they were, and many of them disbelieving, Jesus 
did not tell them how He was going to do what He said. Just then 
He wanted blind faith. 

We know how He was to fulfil that promise. On the night before! 
His death, in the Supper Room, He took bread from the table and} 
changed it into His body and in that form gave them His body to 
eat. He said, “Take ye and eat: this is my body” (Matthew 26: 26).| 
In the same way He changed wine into His blood for them to drink. 


How did Jesus arrange for us to receive Him? 

When Our Lord had changed the bread into His body, and wine 
into His Blood, He said to the apostles: “Do this for a com- 
memoration of me” (Luke 22: 19). By these words He gave them 
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the power, and the command, to do what He had done. That power 
they passed on through the sacrament of Holy Orders. And so 
to this day when a priest consecrates in the Mass he is doing. what 
Our Lord did in the Supper Room. 


How is such a consecration possible? 

It may help us to understand this great mystery if we remember 
the difference between what a thing is (namely its substance) and 
the qualities that a substance has, such as its shape, taste, etc. 

It is an easy matter to change the qualities of a thing and to 
leave the substance—for example to change frozen to liquid water. 
It is the opposite sort of action that takes place at the Consecration: 
the substance of the bread (or of the wine) is changed, and the 
qualities or appearances are left. 


At the Consecration of the bread is it only Our Lord’s body that 
becomes present? 

No, because where there is a living human body there is blood 
and there is the living soul. For a like reason, when the wine is 
consecrated Our Lord’s body becomes present. 


Why then did Our Lord consecrate both bread and wine? 

Because although His body and blood become present at each 
consecration, they have the appearance of being separate. Now all 
the sacraments are signs; and this appearance of separation was 
Christ’s way of indicating the separation or shedding of His blood. 
By that double consecration He indicated that He was offering His 
life for us in sacrifice. 


What else shows that Jesus was offering Himself (sacramentally) 
in the Supper Room? 

The words He used make it clear. He said: “This is my body 
given up for you” and then: “‘This is my blood, of the new testament, 
shed for many, to the remission of sins.” The word testament or 
covenant was meant to recall the old covenant which, as we have 
seen (page 598), was also completed with a sacrifice and a shedding 
of blood. But this “new and everlasting covenant” is sealed with 
divine blood. (Was any commandment given this time? Yes. “I 
have a new commandment to give you, that you are to love one 
another—John 13: 34). 


Why did Jesus offer Himself in that “‘sign’? manner if He was 
going to offer Himself next day on the Cross? 
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Because by doing what He did in the Supper Room, and then 
saying to His apostles: “Do this,’ He was leaving with them (and 
with those who would come after them) a means by which they 
could ever afterwards commemorate, and renew the offering of, His 
sacrifice. On the beams of the Cross He could be offered only once; 
but sacramentally He could be offered as often as priests would do 
what He did in the Supper Room. 


Do we all take part in the offering of the sacrifice? 

Yes; and it was because Our Lord knew that people have need for 
a visible sacrifice that He left with us the Mass, a sacrifice in which 
we can all share. We all share in it because by Baptism we are all 
united with Christ who is the chief offerer; and so we offer “through 
Him and with Him and in Him.” 

We do so in this way. The priest on the altar is taking Christ’s 
place when he does what Christ did in the Supper Room. But the 
priest in turn is acting and speaking in our name. That is why he 
uses such expressions as “‘we offer,” “we give thanks,” “grant us,” 
etc. Priest and people, then, are offering together with Christ. 


How do we benefit by assisting at Mass? 

As members of the Church we all benefit by the Masses which 
the Church, through Christ, always offers in our name. But here we 
are considering the special benefit we derive by our personal 
assisting at a Mass. 

As we have just seen, the priest is acting in our name. The bread 
and wine which he holds up at the Offertory (the fruits of the earth 
and of man’s labour) are looked upon as our gifts. These may be of 
little value in themselves, but offering them is our way of showing 
God that we have come to praise Him, to show our love for Him, 
to thank Him for all His favours, to make up for our sins, and to 
beg His help for ourselves and for others. 

Then at the Consecration our gifts are changed into the body and 
blood of Christ. He is still the Victim of Calvary and our High ’ 
Priest and so our offering, with all that it stands for, is joined with 
the offering Christ is making of Himself. In that way the merits of 
Calvary, the perfect adoration Christ gave, His complete obedience 
to the Father, the prayer which He offered on the Cross—all that 
is applied to our souls. 

To some extent, however, the fruits we derive from a Mass will 
depend on how devoutly we assist at it. 
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What is the best way of assisting at Mass? 

(1) We should above all remember that we are assisting, not 
just looking on. Long ago when people personally brought at the 
offertory the bread and wine that the priest was to consecrate into 
the Divine Victim, it was easier for them to realise that the Mass 


was the offering of a sacrifice, an action in which they were taking 


part. Moreover, they understood the language the priest was using, 
and they either joined publicly with him in the prayers or said 
Amen (‘‘so be it’’) at the end of them. 

Unfortunately nowadays the congregation does not take such an 
active part. But we can at least follow what is taking place and 
remember that our worship and our feeble prayers (adoration, 
asking, etc.) are being joined with those of Christ, so that their 
value is increased beyond measure. It will help us if we use a prayer 
book or missal. 

(2) Actions such as kneeling, standing (which we do out of 
respect for the reading of the gospel), joining in the singing or (in 
some places) in the answers—all these help us to unite ourselves 
more closely with the great action that is taking place. 

(3) A person at Mass who is conscious of being in the state of 
mortal sin should make an act of perfect contrition. Because we 
ought to have in our hearts that loyalty to God which the offering 
of a gift to Him signifies. And nowhere will the grace of repentance 
be given more readily than at Mass. 

(4) We should if possible receive Holy Communion, because 
Communion is part of, and in a sense completes, the sacrifice. 


How does Holy Communion complete the Mass? 

In certain sacrifices of the Old Law, the offerers used to share in 
a meal of the victim which they had offered. It had been made 
holy by having been given to God, and so to eat it was like sharing 
in a meal with God. Those sacrifices foreshadowed the sacrifice of 
the Mass. In it God first accepts the Victim we offer, and then gives 
us in return the Divine Food to eat. 

Meeting together to join in the same act of worship reminds us 
that we are all God’s children. But there is an even greater bond 
when we kneel at the same table and eat of the same Divine Food. 


Why is Holy Communion so precious? 

As its sign indicates, Holy Communion does for the soul what 
food does for the body. This Divine Food increases the divine 
life (grace) in the soul; and increases our power to resist sin. Like 
natural food, it needs to be received often. 
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This close union with Christ who rose in glory from the dead 
is the means by which we shall rise in glory with Him. Our Lord, 
who said: “‘I am the resurrection and the life,’ also said: ‘“‘He that 
eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath everlasting life and I 


will raise him up in the last day (John 6:55). That is why a priest | 


in giving Holy Communion says to each person: ‘‘May the Body 


of Our Lord Jesus Christ preserve thy soul unto life everlasting. 


Amen.”’ 


For prayers to be said after receiving Holy Communion, a useful | 
memory-aid will be found in the letters ALTAR, suggesting acts | 


of adoration, love, thanks, asking and a resolution. 


Why is the Blessed Sacrament the centre of all our worship? 


Calvary was the very centre and purpose of Our Lord’s life on | 


earth. So is the Mass at the very centre of our spiritual life. By it 
we can commemorate and re-offer the sacrifice of our redemption. 
In it we receive the Bread of Life. By its changing liturgy (prayers, 


readings from Holy Scripture, colour of the vestments, ceremonies) | 


we celebrate the different feasts and seasons of the Church’s year. 

Moreover the priest at Mass consecrates particles which are not 
then consumed in Holy Communion. In that way the Blessed 
Sacrament is “reserved” in the tabernacle for the faithful to visit 
and worship. It is placed in a monstrance for the Benediction service 
and for Exposition. Sacramentally, then, Our Lord continues to 
“dwell amongst us.” 

Well has the Consecration in the Mass been called “‘the very 
heart-beat of the life of the Church.” 


Why are the ceremonies of Holy Week specially important? 


Because what they commemorate is so important. On Holy 


Thursday we commemorate the institution of the Blessed Eucharist 


and of the Christian priesthood; on Good Friday the death of Our — 
Lord; on Holy Saturday evening we begin to celebrate His | 


resurrection in glory. This raising of Himself from the dead was by 
far the most important of Our Lord’s miracles. Without it His 
death would have been a defeat. On it our whole faith and hope for 
glory rests; for Christ’s resurrection means that each of us (if we 
remain united to Him) will rise in glory at the Last Day. Easter, 
therefore, is the greatest of all the feasts of the Church. 


How do the ceremonies of the Holy Saturday Vigil announce Our 


Lord’s resurrection? 
The lighting of the new fire and of the candles represents the 
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light and life that Christ won for us. The Paschal Candle represents 
Christ, “the light of the world” (John 8:12). Water for Baptism, 
the sacrament of life, is blessed anew. The congregation renew their 
baptismal vows; that is, they again renounce sin which alone can 
destroy our supernatural life with Christ. 

The white vestments, the joyful Gloria, the ringing of bells, the 
alleluia—which is used so much in the liturgy throughout this 
Eastertide or Paschal season—all these express the joy we feel in 
the victory that Christ won for us over sin and death. 


JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 
The McDevitt Institute, Glenties, County Donegal 


Parasitical curiosities 


I sometimes think that this is one of the most important lessons 
that schoolchildren can learn, if indeed it is learnable—the art of 
concentration on the matter at hand, the art of keeping at bay those 
parasitical curiosities that constantly swarm into one’s ken. 

I wonder how much more all of us could accomplish, each up to 
his own potential, if we were to perfect Saint Thomas’s absorptive 
habits, reject the frivolous and parasitical curiosities. 


—DONALD MCDONALD in THE CATHOLIC MESSENGER, Davenport, 
Towa. 
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FILMS 


(‘“AROL REED’S The Key as shown at the Savoy illustrates the 
kind of Hobson’s choice which our censorship presents us with 
as long as it lacks a grading system. One wonders would it have 

been more satisfactory to sacrifice the whole film than to try to 


retain it while cutting thirty minutes of its running time. This 


process softens and half conceals the precise relationship between 
the woman Stella and the successive men from the sea who hold 
the key to her flat, but it obscures still further the motives of a 
character vaguely conceived from the outset. In this version the 
photograph on her table says nothing though we see it often enough. 
In the full story (based on Jan de Hertog’s novel, Ste//a) this photo 
represents her first and only love who was lost at sea the day before 
their wedding, and this experience has driven her to repeat the 
pattern with his successors, reluctantly drawn into love and always 
expecting its sudden ending. By tradition too each man, when he is 
infected by her premonitions, passes on the key to someone he has 
chosen. In the film Reed tries, with the help of some eerie music 
by Malcolm Arnold, to cast around this woman a mysterious or 
quasi-supernatural aura but the trick just does not come off, even 
though Sophia Loren mimes her silent part adequately enough. 
The captains go out in sea-tugs virtually unarmed to rescue ships 
damaged in the Atlantic approaches by aerial or U-boat attack and 
left behind by their convoys. Trevor Howard plays Chris, the only 
doomed skipper who concerns us, and William Holden is David, 
the one destined to survive and through whose eyes we get to know 
the strange situation. The encounters at sea, which are quite novel 
in themselves, come across sharply and viciously. Yet the film’s 
concern is not so much with the war as with the effects of incessant 
danger on th: nerves, and a good supporting cast which includes 
Kieron Moore and Bryan Forbes conveys the desperation which 
the crew shares with the captain. The harbour and the room above 
the harbour are at the centre of the picture. When the men set out 
from this haven the camera insists poetically on the soft high 
clouds of dawn and the milky calm of inshore waters. On shore 
Trevor Howard displays with his usual perfection the disintegrating 
personality (as in Manuela, Outcast of the Islands), a razor-edge 
piece of acting never blunted by an exaggerated word or gesture. It 
says much for Holden that he can take over in the latter half of the 
story. A genuine love affair develops between David and Stella; 
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but on an ill-omened night he is falsely reported killed. Stella, 
sensing ultimate betrayal, leaves for London, and the film originally 
ended on an equivocal note with David just failing to get on the 
train and saying: “I'll find her when I go to London.” This has 
been altered to a final “happy” meeting in the train. Still the film 
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. remains distinguished—for the two male roles, for Carl Foreman’s 
_ nicely underwritten script and for Reed’s agile camera. 


It will be very difficult for Danny Kaye to go back on what he 
has done in Me and the Colonel (at the Metropole). This comedy, 


based on Franz Werfel’s Jacobowsky and the Colonel, gives scope 


for much absurd fantasy but remains a comedy of character. It is 
directed and played in a most dulcet and leisurely way, the fun is 
dreamy and verges at times on melancholy, and Kaye’s role is 
marked by an extraordinary reserve and stillness. Dispensing with 
his physical verve, his patter, his clowning, he dons the anonymous 
and immaculate suit of black, complete with hat, tie and umbrella 
—the “uniform of retreat’? worn now by Jacobowsky, the Polish 
Jew fleeing Paris in 1940, as he had fled Warsaw, Berlin, Vienna, 


_ Prague. Gradually we realise that Kaye is not standing at a distance 


and taking off the European Jew; this is a straight part and he is 
wholly within it. Caricature in the film is confined to Curt Jurgens’s 
playing of the fanatically Aryan Polish officer also on the move. 
While this contemporary Quixote exercises his aristocratic disdain 
for Germans, Jews and rational precautions the little Jew produces 
vehicles, gasoline, dinner, castles, disguises and identities, always a 
bit sad, ever gentle, courteous, elegant and lovable. Danny Kaye’s 
bland and deceptively boyish face has seldom before been allowed 


| to say so much. 


What does South Pacific say, now that it has arrived in film form 


many years after its tunes? The script says that colour prejudice 
_ isstupid and a thing deliberately taught to the young. This is stated 
_ in a singularly unmusical song-number, and conveyed—not very 
convincingly—through an affair between Nellie Forbush from 


Little Rock, Arkansas, and a French planter who has had children 


_ by a Polynesian mother. For neither Rossano Brazzi nor Mitzi 
_ Gaynor quite make us believe that a complicated Frenchman 
_ could be taken by this narrow and so very banal girl from the South. 
_ Tunes, rhythms, costuming proclaim that the stamping American 
_ male is supreme and that all females trot to him in double-quick 


time. The innocent candour of this mood is very fetching, and the 
only two tunes with character in them are, to my mind, There is 
Nothing Like a Dame and My Honey Bun, with its parody of the 
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New Orleans style. These do not suffer from the typical whoosh 
of musical decoration which fills in a Rodgers and Hammerstein 
score. To offset these merits the mystique which surrounds the first 
meetings of boy and girl somehow seems more stagey than usual, 
and the screen is suffused with purple, yellow and bronze colours 
and edged now and then with creeping smoke—a quite gauche 
attempt to heighten atmosphere. The Todd Ao system with its 
higher and wider screen installed in the Adelphi lends a fine open 
air quality to the musical, belied only by the Disney cardboard 
island of Bali Hai. 
PETER R. CONNOLLY 

Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


TELEVISION, RADIO AND THE CHILD 


EVER was there an age in which the spotlight of attention and 

anxiety was focussed with such telling illumination upon 

children. The “‘cult of the child” we hear so much about is a 
creation of, or rather, has evolved from the twentieth century and 
no other. History repeats itself, they say, but this has never happened 
before. Youth’s problems, doubts and delinquencies are explored 
and discussed through the medium of books, broadcasts, plays, 
films—even musicals—as witness West Side Story. During a radio 
Children’s Hour recently I heard an extract from Tom Sawyer. 
At one point Tom says to his friend: ‘“‘That’s what grown-ups are 
like. They beat you first and ask questions afterwards.’? How 
different now! Yet there are those who still think there is too much 
talk today about youth and its problems, that the “‘old ways were 
best,”’ and that if you ignored this business altogether there would 
be no further trouble. But these people are as wrong as the extremists 
who would find neuroses behind every display of a child’s bad 
temper. 

Growing up is a difficult process in any age, and there are good 
reasons why today it is harder than ever. Never were children open 
to more distractions and temptations, more overpowering, saturating 
influences, than they are today. The cinema, radio and television 
play star roles in their lives. Even the most reactionary agree that 
these influences can no longer be either eliminated or ignored, but 
must instead be accepted: accepted, and then restrained, supervised, 
and finally integrated into a sound and wholesome pattern of 
living. This integration is the only answer. This way only can all the 
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undeniably excellent potentialities—educational, formative and 
entertaining—of screen and radio be exploited to the full. Un- 
fortunately this has not been done in the past, and films and television 
programmes (especially in America) which trade in violence, crime 
and distorted values hive been blamed for encouraging juvenile 
delinquency and the “crazy, mixed-up kid” problems that cause 
such concern today. 

Surprising to many were the results of the report on Television 
and the Child carried out by Doctor Hilde T. Himmelweit and her 
team on behalf of the Nuffield Foundation. For most children 
outside Ireland, television is now available almost every day for 
some period of time. Its appeal for children is obviously the 


| predominating attraction the visual and the embodied must have 
over the auditory. But children are also attracted, the report tells 
_us, by the feeling of being “‘in the know,”’ going behind the scenes, 


learning about the world and people. Television offers them excite- 
ment, and identification with heroes. What disturbs and frightens 


them most are situations they can identify with themselves, and 
violence which occurs in fiction rather than reality, such as violent 


newsreels. 

It would seem unfortunate that the kind of programmes children 
like best—and this goes for radio, too—are the adults’ programmes, 
and not their own Children’s Hour programmes. And they con- 
centrate chiefly on crime thrillers, panel games, Westerns, drama and 
variety. But the report also tells us that children’s tastes can be 
conditioned and influenced by seeing or hearing programmes that 
were not at first popular with them. So much could be done to 


encourage children to view and listen to their own programmes. 


Turning to these programmes I find that they have on the whole 
improved enormously over the last few years. This is particularly 


true of the radio programmes, although we are told that BBC 
Children’s Television is ‘a model of its kind.’ Let us take a rapid 
survey of Children’s Hour programmes, always at five o’clock, 


whether from BBC Home, Radio Eireann, or BBC Television. 
From Television we have a very mixed bag. The Adventures of 


| Mr. Pastry (Richard Hearne) are unbearably tedious; the humour, 
_ and inane would-be comic situations are altogether too obvious for 
_ the modern child. Now Sooty is a programme which has distinct 


possibilities for the under fives. The element of surprise is especially 
well introduced. Television’s serial stories and plays are on the 
whole poor, with the notable exception of The Black Arrow. Aladdin, 
surely a classic in children’s entertainment, was part of the Christmas 
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fare, and it must have touched a new “low.” The Cabin in the 
Clearing, a serial in five parts, is a tale of white settlers defending 
their homes against Miami and Shawnee Indian tribes in the days 
“‘when men wuz men” and if you wanted a home you built it 
yourself with your work-horned hands (and an axe, of course) from 
the surrounding virgin forests, etc., etc. It would have been laughable 
if it hadn’t been so boring. And it interfered badly with my “‘willing 
suspension of disbelief’? to hear these backwood trappers speak 
with such marvellously “‘refeened”” Oxford accents—and that an 


Indian should prove himself shot in the leg when the big white chief | 


trapper had so patently aimed at his chest. This is meant to be 
exciting drama which will wean the children from adult thrillers, 
but unless the remaining episodes of The Cabin brighten up smartly 
we can’t blame the children this time for waiting until later in the 
evening for their viewing. 

The Long Journey, an historical serial play by Constance Teear 
(BBC Home) attempts the same kind of thing with more success. 
Set in the days of Henry VIII, it is far superior to the previous 
Dragon and the Rose. The Long Journey has colour, excitement, 
good character portrayal and a solid story not too obviously 
interwoven with solid moral lessons. This grips the imagination so 
well with the visual aid of television, that it seems a shame not to be 
able to combine both, and The Black Arrow (R. L. Stevenson, BBC 
Television, Fridays) seems to be having a good try. Children love 
these historical serials, and they love school serials too. They get 
two of these from the BBC, one for girls: First Term at Fernielaw, 
and one for boys: Jennings at School, not to mention the immensely 
popular Barlowes of Beddington, which being at seven-thirty (Friday, 
Light) is not strictly speaking a Children’s Hour play. These are all 
quite good in their own category, although the situations are at 
times stiffly contrived and more than a bit laboured. Also, the 
children’s voices are inclined to be prissy, especially in Jennings. 
I do not see why Radio Eireann cannot reciprocate with a serial 
centred round an Irish school, so that our children need not listen 
exclusively to programmes featuring schoolboys and girls who 
obviously have a rather different upbringing and outlook from ours. 

On the whole Radio Eireann has been doing Trojan work in the 
last few years with its children’s programmes, although inclined to 
concentrate too exclusively on smaller children. But full marks go 
to their dramatic serials, such as Tom Sawyer, Journey to the Centre 
of the Earth, and the Christmas-time dramatisation of Fiach McHugh 
O’Byrne and the escape of Hugh O’Donnell. Highest praise, too, 
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to the educational programmes such as John de Courcy Ireland’s 
talks on shipping, which could be linked with BBC’s Arctic Trawler, 
an excellent documentary. 

I wish we could have an Irish equivalent of W. R. Dulzell’s 
Heritage of the Past, when he takes us round some of London’s 
renowned art galleries and museums. A special word of praise is 
due to the producers of the nature programmes, particularly to 
Peter Scott, with Look. Even children who are not ardent nature 
lovers cannot fail to be gripped and impressed by something as 
well done as The Scottish Highlands, to take one example. The 
photography was not only excellent but exciting, and the com- 
mentary never palled for a moment. Both George Waterson and 
Peter Scott came across as genuine lovers of nature without the 
sentimentality or too fervid enthusiasm that frequently antagonises 
children and causes them to refuse to take interest just because it 
seems so important to you that they should! Information is imparted 
during this programme with simplicity and’ clarity, shorn of the 
slightest tinge of “‘talking down to the youngsters.” 

There seems little likelihood that the ‘“‘blood-letting,’’ the con- 
centration on violence, which is so feared as an evil influence, will 
preponderate in Children’s Hour programmes here or in Britain in 
the near future. But we must plan our programmes now, both for 
radio and our projected television service, so that they will be 
stimulating as well as sound, and will thus perform the two-fold 


task of entertaining and training their child audience. If these 


programmes are of a sufficiently high standard the children from an 
early age will be enabled to form, even if unconsciously, discrim- 


inating aesthztic and moral criteria which will help to guide their 
_ choice and tastes later. 


ANTOINETTE FORTUNE 


_ Belgrave Villa, Monkstown Avenue, Monkstown, Dublin 


FILM-STRIPS 


HE film-strip has been in use as a teaching aid in both secular 
and religious education for many years in England, on the 
continent and in America. The vast number of publishers of 
teligious film-strips on the continent at the moment bears witness 
to the wide use being made of them there. In Ireland interest has 
been growing for the last two or three years and many of the 
continental and English film-strips are now available here and are 
being used by priests and teachers. Because of this interest the 
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Editor has invited us to write a quarterly feature which will review 
strips submitted. 

A word on the nature of the film-strip and its value as a teaching 
aid may be helpful to those who are not familiar with it. A film-strip 
is simply a series of slides joined together on a length of film instead 
of being mounted individually. The average strip consists of 25 to 
30 slides and costs approximately £1. A printed commentary which 
interprets and explains the individual slides accompanies each strip. 
The slides may be reproductions of photographs, drawings or 
paintings and can be in black and white or in colour. They are all 
standard 35 millimetre and are shown with a 35 millimetre strip 
projector, the cost of which ranges from £12 to £35 according to 
its size. 

In principle, the use of the film-strip as a teaching aid is nothing 
new. It is simply one of the many types of visual aids and the value 
of the visual aid in instruction has long been acknowledged by 
educationalists. It is however a particularly effective form in that 
the projected picture can so effectively arrest the attention and so 
vividly impress the imagination that it helps to give a deeper under- 
standing and leave a more lasting impression. This is especially 
true of children, as a child’s mind is concerned only with what is 
concrete and vivid and assimilates only what it can first picture 
in the imagination. It would even seem to be a necessary medium 
for the present generation, so accustomed to assimilating knowledge 
through pictorial magazines and newspapers. 

The titles of the film-strips cover practically every field of religious 
knowledge: the Sacraments, the Commandments, the Creed, the 
Old and New Testament, the Greater Feasts of the Church, the 
Lives of the Saints. Not all these strips are by any means recom- 
mendable; their standard varies very much even within a particular 
series. Yet it is possible to get a reasonably good strip on practically 
every subject in the categories mentioned. In judging the standard 
of a particular strip the following points must be considered; 
whether the approach to the subject is on a sound pedagogic basis; 
whether the treatment is sufficiently comprehensive; the quality 
of the photography, drawings or paintings. In our reviews we shall 
try to cover these points and suggest also the particular age group 
and occasion for which the strip is most suitable. 

The effectiveness of a film-strip in practice will depend a lot on 
the manner in which it is presented. It must be chosen with discretion, 
keeping in mind the group to which it is to be shown; it must be 
given at a time and place suitable for such a showing; the com- 
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mentary must be adapted to the mentality of the audience and so 
requires careful preparation. The spoken commentary given by 
the teacher seems to be the best method for the classroom. A 
dramatised recorded commentary can however be very effective for 
special groups and for subjects such as the Passion. This latter 
method has been found very successful for showings to Youth 
Clubs, Catholic Action Groups and in parochial halls. In subsequent 
issues we will give short accounts of the different uses being made of 
film-strips in this country at the present and the measure of success 
achieved. 


Behold the Man (Educational Productions Ltd., 17 Denbigh Street, 
Victoria, London S.W.1.). A colour strip dealing with the Passion of 
Our Lord. Covers the main events from his triumphal entry on 
Palm Sunday to his death on the Cross on Good Friday, emphasising 
his mental rather than his physical sufferings. Twenty frames, all 
of which are photographs of the film Behold the Man, a film of the 


_ Westminster Passion Play. The pictures are somewhat over-theatrical 


both in composition and colour and so create an atmosphere of 
unreality. The commentary which accompanies the strip consists 
of short quotations from the New Testament aptly chosen to 
describe the incident portrayed in each frame. The strip is suitable 
for any age group and would be useful as a preparation for the 
events of Holy Week. (Imprimatur from the Diocese of West- 
minster.) 

Abraham (Educational Productions Ltd., 17 Denbigh Street, 
Victoria, London S.W.1.). A colour strip dealing with Abraham’s 
life from his leaving the city of Ur to the birth of his son, Isaac. 
There are twenty-five frames in all and the originals are water 
colours done by an American artist. These are not up to the usual 
standards of Educational Productions. They are pictorially in- 
complete in that there is poor relationship between the figures and 
the background. Both the drawings and the colouring are also 
disappointing. The accompanying notes are adequate, consisting of 
appropriate quotations from the Old Testament with commentary. 
The strip is suitable for school children. 

The Story of Lourdes (Educational Productions Ltd., 17 Denbigh 
Street, London, S.W.1.). A colour strip in which views are given 
of places in Lourdes associated with the life of Saint Bernadette; 
institutions and places associated with pilgrimages and scenes from 
modern pilgrimages. While all points of interest are covered, the 
lack of sequence in the latter part of the strip is disconcerting and 
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a more adequate treatment of the Blessed Sacrament and Torchlight 
Processions would have been welcome. There are thirty-seven 
frames, all of which are photographs. Their colour and composition 
are good. The accompanying notes are more than adequate, giving 
the facts concerning the life of Bernadette as well as the story of 
Lourdes today. This strip is suitable for any age group. (Imprimatur 
from the diocese of Westminster.) 
All three strips are available at Roche’s, 50 Lower O’Connell 
Street, Dublin. 
EAMONN CASEY 
Saint John’s Presbytery, Limerick 


JOSEPH DUNN 
19 Saint Anthony’s Road, Rialto, Dublin 


A passive laity 


It is true that the Church is a Hierarchy and not a Democracy. 
But the Church, Hierarchy though it is, is a living society. It is, of 
course, possible to have a laity which is obedient (in the wrong 
sense), to stifle discussion, to maintain a state of affairs where all is 
decorum, orderliness and unruffled calm, but it is the decorum, 
orderliness and calm of death. 


—CARDINAL GRACIAS in THE EXAMINER, Bombay, 4/10/’58. 
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News and Views 


‘HE year 1958 was the centennial year of the founding of the 
Paulist Fathers, the first American religious society established 
in the United States. Their specific purpose is to win the 

American people to the Church of Christ. To call attention to one 
hundred years of organised activity for conversions—and especially 
to focus attention on the millions of Americans still outside the 
Church—the first National Conference on Convert Work was held 
on 21-23 October, at Saint Paul’s College, the major seminary of 
the Paulists, in Washington, D.C. 

The Conference, under the auspices of the Paulist Fathers, had 
for its general purpose the pooling of information and experience 
gained by some of America’s leading convert makers, both diocesan 
priests and religious, and to appraise the present status of the 
convert movement in this country. Over 100 priests, a cross- 
section of those actively engaged in convert work, attended the 
Conference, representing dioceses from all over the country and 
fifteen religious Orders. 

The seven scheduled lecture topics of the Conference were 
arranged to give, first of all, a broad view of the structure of the 
modern convert movement. In line with this programme, Father 
John T. McGinn, C.S.P., who was the principal architect of the 
Conference, spoke at the opening session on “The Apostolate to 
non-Catholics Today’. He was followed the next evening dy 


| Father Gustave Weigel, S.J., who delivered an address oii “The 


Temper of Protestantism Today’. The five other papers read at 


| the Conference dealt more specifically with personal experiences 


and methods found to be successful in parochial inquiry classes 
and information centres. 

Guest speakers at the two-day Conference included Most 
Reverend Patrick A. O’Boyle, D.D., Archbishop of Washington; 
Most Reverend Philip M. Hannan, D.D., S.T.D., J.C.D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of Washington and Chancellor of the archdiocese, and 
Most Reverend John M. McNamara, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop and 
Vicar General of the archdiocese of Washington. 

Father McGinn, the Secretary of the Conference, in the opening 
address struck the note of cautious optimism. “‘No good purpose 
is served”, he said, “‘by overestimating the immediate returns to be 
expected, still less by statistics that are more generous than 
accurate’. Continued prayer and sacrifice, he warned, were indis- 
pensable even for modest victories. “There is no facile method for 
converting any soul’’. 
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Father Stone of Toronto explained that many organisations 
already in existence, such as the Legion of Mary and the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, can work with the priest in this 
apostolate. But he warned that lay assistants “must not be regarded 
as people on the office boy level. You are not going to get first- 
grade assistants”, he added, “‘if you don’t give them responsibility 
and something substantial to do...” 

Father Gustave Weigel, S.J. outlined the temper of contemporary 
Protestantism, emphasising that American and European Protestants 
were by no means the same. For example, a recent European pub- 
lication stated that Methodists shun the title of bishop. Yet the 
Methodist Church of America, the largest Methodist church in 
the world, was formerly called the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and today its supreme officials are all bishops with this precise title. 
The Jesuit theologian outlined three characteristics of contemporary 
Protestantism: pluralism (Protestants are divided into many splinter 
groups), social activism (a kind of Protestant “togetherness” 
approach to reality), and a wide-scale “‘nervousness’” over the 
steady growth and increasing prestige of Catholicism in the United 
States. Some Protestants fear for the future, said Father Weigel, as 
they see that they are no longer the representative religion in this 
country. However, he added, the new liturgical movement within 
the Protestant ranks is inadvertently improving friendly relations 
between Protestants and the Catholic Church. And non-Catholics 
have gained a new respect and trust for the Church through a study 
of Catholic liturgy. 

Monsignor Leonard Nienber of Lexington, Kentucky, founder 
of the Guild of Saint Paul (an organisation composed largely of 
converts), cited the complexity of modern parish life and suggested 
that the older converts to the Faith be enlisted as “‘guardian angels” 
for the new adult members of the Church. In this way new Catholics 
can soon be made to feel at home in surroundings which at first 
are strange to them. Monsignor Nienber’s Guild of Saint Paul is 
organised to fill this parish need of follow-up work among the 
newly instructed. 

The members of the hierarchy who spoke during the Conference 
presented for the convert-makers’ deliberation the grave problem 
confronting the Church in America in the Negro question. How 
convert the Negro during and after the present crisis in integration? 
Archbishop O’Boyle stressed the fact that the Negro must be made 
to feel “in the Catholic Church he has a true and interested friend 
whose concern is for the temporal and spiritual welfare of our 
Negro brethren’. 
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Bishop Hannan suggested that one of the causes for the slow 
number of conversions among the Negroes was the reluctance on 
the part of many Catholics to adjust to the natural temperament of 
the Negro. “I think’, he said, ““we must meet the mentality of those 
who are not exactly of our temperament. It is not a matter of belief 
or doctrine, it is simply a matter of taking into account their natural 
genius. Some way must be devised of instructing them and allowing 
them to make use of their native gifts in Church, so that God will 
be praised by the talent he implanted”’. 


* * % 


Parish bulletins are long an established feature of pastoral life 
in America and in many countries of the continent. Their purpose 
is manifold—to help the Sunday sermon reverberate in the home, 
bring information about parish life and liturgical seasons, plead 
for the needs of the parish and in many other ways help to build 
up the body of Christ. There are so many notices to be read 
nowadays that serious inroads may be made into Gospel time— 
and few parishes as yet have an attractive bulletin-board in the 
church porch. And in many cases it is difficult to get even a glimpse 
at such a board as one leaves the crowded church on Sunday... 
There seems to be a lot to be said then for the parish bulletin, as 
indeed their rapid growth has proved. 

Two recent examples have come to hand. In Huddersfield, 
England, four parishes (Saint Patrick’s, Saint Joseph’s, Saint 
Bridget’s, Our Lady of Lourdes) have combined in producing 
THE HUDDERSFIELD CATHOLIC REVIEW (monthly), with news (and 
pictures) of parish activities, a cartoon strip and a children’s corner. 
No. 1 celebrates the opening of a new Grammar School for the 
parishes, which is indeed a matter for pride. We do well to remind 
ourselves often what a heavy price our fellow Catholics in Britain 
pay for Catholic education. 

From nearer home, from a rural parish in the west, comes in a 
single roneo-ed sheet the ARDCARNE MESSENGER (weekly), now about 
twelve weeks old. This bulletin, which does not exceed 700 words, 
has brief well-written notes on the theme of the Sunday and other 
pastoral matters (Consecration of the Home, November Indul- 
gences), local news and usually a tail-piece. You can hear a “crack” 
like this one going the rounds of the parish— 

Husband and wife discussing a young lady of their acquaintance. 

“She thinks no man is good enough for her’, said he. 
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“She may be right”’, said she. 
“She may be left’’, said he. 

Let Father Bernard Bassett look to his laurels. 

This little sheet seemed so interesting that we invited one of the 
priests of the parish (Parochial House, Crossna, Boyle, County 
Roscommon), to tell readers more about it. This is what he writes: 
“The magazine has a three-fold purpose, which was stated in the 
first issue—‘We hope that to you who are ill or unable to come to 
Mass it will be a link with the altar; to you far from Ireland a 
bond with home and faith; and to you who were here at Mass a 
reminder of what God has spoken to you today’. 

“How effective is the magazine? It is still a bit early to judge, 
but it has been well received and shows—has shown—promise of 
very good results. I shall try to enumerate some of them here. 

“1. The people are sending it to England and America. It is 
therefore providing a bond with home and faith; and the advance 
criticisms we have received about it from these countries have been 
encouraging. A writer in THE FURROW on the Irish in England said 
that they always retain a deep affection for their people at home. 
I think that the fact that the ARDCARNE MESSENGER comes from 
their family will give it a special influence over them. 

“2. Spiritual results. The number of Holy Communions in each 
of the three parish churches for All Saints’ Day was greater even 
than at Christmas. The number was very big also during the 
week. I think the ARDCARNE MESSENGER was a big factor in that. 

“3. Another result which we hope it is having—and which was 
one of the reasons which impelled us to start it—is the education 
in their religion of our parishioners, and especially those among 
them who according to the law of averages will emigrate. A friend 
of mine, a priest, now on the special mission to the Irish in England, 
stressed when he was home this summer that he thought that the 
fundamental trouble with the Irish was that their religious education 
stopped when they left school, whereas their ‘secular’ education 
went on incidentally through magazines, films, radio, etc. He 
thought we should promote the reading of Catholic papers much 
more in the parishes. We hope to do that partly through the 
ARDCARNE MESSENGER. Incidentally the a. M. has so far been 
given out free. We thought charging for it might defeat its purpose, 
and its cost to us is not much—about £3 to date. People here are 
very economical when it comes to buying newspapers—very few 
get a daily paper. 

‘4. Financial results—the a. M. was partly responsible for the 
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Mission collection being more than doubled here this year. It also 
went a long way towards making a success of a Social Week we 
had here, which last year was a bit of a flop.” 


* * * 


During the past few years the hierarchies of a number of European 
countries have established national commissions to direct Church 
action in the field of the liturgy. Germany, Spain and France 
are instances of this. Last November the bishops of the United 
States decided to establish a similar commission for that country. 
According to a statement of Archbishop William O. Brady, Arch- 
bishop of Saint Paul, who is its vice-chairman, the commission’s 
first two projects will be to give the nation’s bishops information 
on the achievements of liturgical commissions in other countries 
and to provide them with an authoritative commentary on the 
recent instruction issued by the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
aimed at bringing the faithful into more active participation in the 
Mass. The principal functions of the episcopal commission will be 
to act as a service agency to the bishops “‘to ensure ur.iformity of 
action”’ in the liturgical apostolate and to bring to their attention 
pronouncements of the Holy See on the liturgy. 

The members of the episcopal commission are: Archbishop Ritter 
of Saint Louis (chairman); Archbishop Brady of Saint Paul (vice- 
chairman); Archbishop Dearden of Detroit, Bishop Waters of 
Raleigh and Auxiliary Bishop Griffiths of New York. 


* * * 


All who have experience of preaching on the sacrament of 
Extreme Unction or explaining it in Christian Doctrine class will 
have themselves felt difficulty in explaining what precisely 
this sacrament is intended to do. Is it a sacrament of the dying, or a 
sacrament of the sick? The question is one of great pastoral interest 
and it is hoped that it may be possible in the near future to bring 
readers a fuller treatment of the question. Here there is room 
merely to draw attention to an important article which aims to show 
that this sacrament is a sacrament of the sick and that the view of 
it expounded in such a book as Father Clifford Howell’s The Work 
of Our Redemption as an anointing for glory and that the anointed 
“leap, so to speak, out of their death-beds straight into the thrones 
of heaven” (p. 81), while consoling, is not well founded. 
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In the September issue of THEOLOGICAL STUDIES an article on ‘‘The 
Purpose of Anointing the Sick: A Reappraisal,’ by Father Paul F. 
Palmer, S.J., shows that this view, which in modern times derives 
from Kern’s classic on Extreme Unction, De Sacramento Extremae 
Unctionis (1907), is not supported by history. “‘We are persuaded 
that up until the middle of the twelfth century there is little in the 
documents to commend this view. . . . It was not until the middle 
of the twelfth century that the anointing of the sick received the 
name extreme unction and it is only in this period that Extreme 
Unction came to be regarded as the last sacrament, the Church’s 
final preparation of the soul for glory” (pp. 342-343). 

Father Palmer concludes: 


At first glance, Kern’s teaching on the purpose of unction as 
an immediate preparation for heaven appears to be the more 
consoling and more generous view. Unquestionably, it will 
bring comfort to a man in his last agony to be assured that, 
despite a life of sin, he may confidently expect to escape the 
ordeal of purgatory and to go straight to heaven. But experience 
shows that one who is seriously sick, but not hopelessly so, 
finds little comfort in the same assurances. What he wants is 
relief from sickness or at least strength to bear more easily 
the burden of sickness. More than all else, he wants what the 
Church still prays for in her liturgy of anointing: “perfect health, 
both inwardly and outwardly, that recovered and healed by 
Thy mercy, he may be strengthened to resume his former 
duties (of piety to Thee)”. 

This prayer will not always be answered. For it is appointed 
unto all men to die. And the sacrament of anointing the sick 
is not to be regarded as the tree of life or a fountain of eternal 
youth. And yet we believe that, if the prayers of the ritual are 
recited with confidence in the recovery of the sick person, more 
often than not “the prayer of faith will save the sick person 
and the Lord will raise him up”. 


* * * 


Our readers are aware of the Liturgical Congress, which has been 
held annually since 1954 at Glenstal Abbey under the patronage 
of His Grace Most Reverend Dr. Kinane, Archbishop of Cashel. 
THE FURROW has been happy to associate itself with this enterprise 
by, publishing its papers in a special issue (1954 The Liturgy; 1955 
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The Lord’s Day; 1956 Baptism; 1957 The Liturgy and Death; 1958 
The Eucharist). We feel that the Congress is doing a valuable service 
to the Church in this country “‘by helping so effectively to bring us 
into line with the general trend of the Church in this matter,” to 
quote the letter of its Patron, Dr. Kinane, to last year’s meeting. 
In particular, we cannot but approve of the good sense and 
- moderation with which the Congress Committee has laboured to 
keep liturgical ideals and possibilities before our priests. 

This year’s theme will be Holy Week, and the Committee are to 
be congratulated on having procured the services of Father J. A. 
Jungmann, S.J., the distinguished Austrian scholar. We have 
become increasingly familiar with the name of Father Jungmann 
in liturgical matters over the last decade or so: he stands out among 
the greatest scholars in this field today. (Fath2r Patrick J. Muldoon 
of Maynooth reviews the English translation of his monumental 
Missarum Sollemnia in this issue.) His paper for the Congress is 
entitled The History of Holy Week as the Heart of the Liturgical 
Year. Father Jungmann’s gift of easy exposition combined with his 
encyclopaedic knowledge of his subject promises a most interesting 
occasion indeed. 

Further details will be given in our March issue. The dates are 
Tuesday and Wednesday, 7 and 8 April 1959. Correspondence to 
Dom Placid Murray, O.S.B., Glenstal Abbey, Murroe, Co. Limerick. 


* * * 


A French priest who has already done supply work in Lincolnshire 
and in the Isle of Wight would like to do similar supply work this 
summer in Ireland and to perfect his English. His mastery of that 
language cannot be really far from perfect for he has translated 
quite a number of books from it into French. A convent with a 
resident chaplain who would wish to have someone replace him 
during the holidays would suit as well as a parish. The length of 
stay would depend on the person he would be replacing. His address: 
Pére Delpierre-Delattre, S.J., Pensionnat Notre Dame, Mattaincourt, 
Vosges, France. 
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New Books 


The Mass of the Roman Rite (Missarum 
Sollemnia). Rev. Joseph A. Jung- 
mann, S.J. Translated by Rev. 
Francis A. Brunner, C.SS.R. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 1951. 
Two vols. Pp. xviii + 494; viii + 
531. Price £6 15/-. 

Tuts book is the English translation 

of an opus which, since its publication 

in German in 1948, has already reached 

a second edition and has also been 

translated into French, Spanish and 

Italian. In the years that have elapsed 

since it first appeared it has estab- 

lished itself as the classical work of 
reference on the liturgy of the Mass. 

The acknowledged eminence of the 

author and the laborious research 

which the work evidences combined 
to win it the acclaim of liturgists all 
over the world. 

And how well it deserves this 
tribute! The task which the author 
undertook was “to summarise the 
results (of historical investigation of 
the Mass since the sixteenth century) 
and to round them out as much as 
possible”, and the success of his 
venture is attested by the wealth of 
documentation—the Index alone 
occupies 66 pages—that supports his 
views. Every page of every chapter 
rests firmly on the phalanx of foot- 
notes beneath and the result is a 
monument of liturgical scholarship. 
Part I (pp. 1-167) of the first volume 
is a brilliant introduction to the study 
of the Mass proper. In this section 
Father Jungmann brings us step by 
step from the institution of the 
Eucharist at the Last Supper to the 
modern development of the “Missa 
recitata”. The various accretions to 
and developments of the primitive 
ritual are traced patiently to their 
sources and the transition from the 
preponderance of local usages to the 
adoption of the Roman Ordo is clearly 
set forth. To this end the resources of 
theology, history, patrology are em- 
ployed with a thoroughness that gives 


impressive weight to the account, 
and the inclusion of a special section 
on the Intervenient Chants (II; pp. 
421-442) ensures that the treatment of 
the different elements in the Mass is 
complete. 

Part II (I, pp. 169-259) is a com- 
paratively short but important section. 
It treats of such practical matters as 
the names of the Mass—there is a 
very lucid explanation of the signi- 
ficance of the word ‘“‘Missa’’—the 
evolution from collective service to 
“private” Mass, the times of Mass- 
celebration, the position of the altar 
table relative to the congregation. 
Father Jungmann also gives a sum- 
mary (pp. 233-245) of the story of 
popular participation in the Mass and 
attributes the modern attempt at fuller 
participation by the people to three 
factors, namely, the use of chant, the 
introduction of the German 
*‘Singmesse” and the spread among 
the laity of the use of the missal. His 
researches, too, go to show that the 
abuse of leaving before the end of the 
ceremony had arisen long before the 
twentieth century! The growth of the 
situation where Jew and heathen ‘“‘can 
press right up to the steps of the altar 
and can stand in the very midst of the 
faithful at the most sacred moment” 
he rightly regards as an abuse, and he 
makes the apposite comment (p. 234): 
“such a situation is possible and 
tolerable so long as the faithful are 
only onlookers and listeners at a 
sacred drama, and it will be substan- 
tially and actually overcome whenever 
and insofar as they take up a more 
active role”. 

Having completed the introductory 
study, the author deals in Parts Ill 
(I, pp. 261-494) and IV (II, pp. 1-464) 
with the individual prayers and 
ceremonies of the Mass as we know it 
today. The treatment is painstaking 
and exhaustive; each prayer or 
ceremony is taken up, its elements 
analysed, its sources pinpointed, and 
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the reader is left with the impression 
that the file is complete and that this 
information may now be pigeon-holed 
for future use. Father Jungmann shows 
a nicely balanced judgment in his 
interpretation of the meaning or 
symbolism of a prayer or action. He is 
too good a scholar to fall into the 
error of clouding the unknown origin 
of a liturgical action with a persuasive 
but fictitious symbolism, but at the 
same time his knowledge of the 
subject is too great for him to concede 
to symbolism anything less than its 
rightful place in the explanation of the 
actions: a striking example of this will 
be found in his account of the fixing 
of the deacon’s position for the 
chanting of the Gospel (I, pp. 413 
and ff.). One has a feeling of assurance 
with Father Jungmann as guide. 

The two volumes of this work 
constitute a thesaurus of liturgical 
information which is not surpassed 
anywhere. They will continue to be 
used for many years as a source-book, 
and liturgists everywhere must forever 
stand in the author’s debt. It is hence- 
forth impossible to write about the 
Mass without referring to this work 
and that is perhaps the greatest tribute 
that can be paid it. 

PATRICK MULDOON 
Maynooth 


Saint John Baptist De La Salle. W. J. 
Battersby, Ph.D. London: Burns 
and Oates. Pp. xviii + 346. Price 
42/-. 

OnE will search in vain through the 

secular histories of Le Grand Siécle 

for mention of the great figure who is 
the subject of this remarkable bio- 
graphy from the pen of Dr. Battersby. 

Yet how few among those whose 

names appear so prominently in the 

pages of Michelet, Sismondi, Préclin 
and the rest have had as profound and 
lasting an effect upon their country’s 
people during that period of French 
greatness as this gentle and erudite 
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cleric whose life’s achievement was to 
be the foundation of a religious 
congregation of teaching Brothers 
which has become since his time the 
most important of the many such 
institutes in the Church. 

If secular historians are thus guilty 
of ignoring so much that is germane 
to their task by failing to take account 
of such influences as his—predomin- 
antly but not wholly spiritual, for their 
effects have wide social repercussions 
as well—it is to the credit of Catholic 
hagiographers on the other hand that 
they are generally found to be aware 
of the importance of the human back- 
ground to the lives of their subjects; 
and it is precisely his particular 
success in this wider field of approach 
and treatment that makes Dr. 
Battersby’s present study an out- 
standing achievement of historico- 
religious writing. 

The lifetime of Saint John Baptist 
De La Salle spans the entire second 
half of the seventeenth century as well 
as the first two decades of the 
eighteenth. He belonged, thus, to the 
France of Louis XIV, Madame de 
Maintenon, Bossuet and Fenelon, 
who was, in fact, his contemporary 
at the seminary; and he lived through 
an era that was marked by the glory 
of French arms at Blenheim, Ramillies 
and Malplaquet as well as by the 
sorrow of domestic religious strife, 
Gallicanism. Born at Rheims, in the 
very heart of monarchal traditionalism 
since Capetan times and the crowning- 
place of France’s kings for centuries, 
he sprang from the new aristocracy of 
the noblesse de robe and was thus a 
member of that highly-controversial 
ascendancy which was always so 
prominent at every stage of French 
life up to the days of the Revolution 
and even later. He came, moreover, 
on the heels of Pascal, Saint Vincent 
de Paul and M. Olier, being in fact a 
product of the great seminary of Saint 
Sulpice through which the latter had 
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so recently infused a much needed 
vigour and tone into the pastoral 
ministry of the French — secular 
clergy. 

Dr. Battersby fills in the broad 
scene of contemporary French life 
with a deftness of touch that demon- 
strates his profound grasp of all that 
pertains to the proper historical 
setting of his subject. There is nothing 
of the tiresomely erudite but a wealth 
of detail that is woven so fittingly 
into the pattern of the narrative 
that one’s attention is never 
diverted from its relevance to 
the central image of the saint. 
We learn of the almost accidental 
beginnings of the young Canon’s 
contact with the educational problems 
of the poor. He realised that in 
an age of autocracy and privilege 
such as his was that the fruits 
of education were seldom tastep 
by the poor, whose sufferings at the 
hands of the greedy and decadent 
aristocracy were responsible to some 
extent for the disastrous fate that 
overtook the monarchy at the close of 
the eighteenth century. It is interesting 
to reflect how differently the course of 
French history might have run if his 
contemporaries in high places had 
shared something of the social vision 
of De La Salle. 

In Paris he managed to save the 
last of M. Olier’s schools for the poor, 
a charitable work which he revived 
and got under way again with renewed 
vigour. From then on he became 
increasingly preoccupied with the work 
of the Christian education of youth 
and the story of his life thereafter, 
which the author relates so well for us 
here, is the record of a great-hearted 
Christian achievement at the cost of 
health, personal fortune and privilege, 
in the face of poverty, indifference, 
opposition and jealousy that only his 
dynamic will to good and his profound 
sense of spiritual mission enabled him 
to overcome. Rheims, Paris, Chartres, 
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Vaugirard and Chétardye were all 
milestones on the uphill road of a 
career that will always have a place in 
the annals of Christian educational 


enterprise. He died at the age of} 
sixty-eight after a lifetime of achieve- | 
ment as founder, administrator, peda- | 


gogue, spiritual counsellor and, above 


all, man of prayer. All these many roles | 
are adequately touched upon by Dr. |} 
Battersby who shows how his subject | 


attained through their fulfilment to 
that heroic sanctity which brought 
about his official raising to the altars 
of the Church by the great Pope 
Leo XIII in 1900. 


On finishing this book I looked for} 


some time at the picture of its subject— 
a recently discovered portrait attri- 
buted to Pierre Leger—which has been 
reproduced as a frontispiece. Though 


there is nothing easier than to draw} 


plausible postfactum inferences from 


studying pictures in this way one might | 


safely say that many of the more 


prominent features of De La Salle’s| 


character and personality as described 
by the author are discernible in the 
gentle, placid and sober, yet warmly 
compassionate face that looks out at 
us from this sensitive and charming 
portrait. Besides the magisterial pre- 
sence it distinctly conveys that wise 
and benevolent paternalism which 
clings so perceptibly about the figure 
of De La Salle, recalling the care of 
his brothers and sisters which he 
assumed at an early age on the death 


of their father, which in a human way! 
broadened his shoulders to receive} 


the mantle of spiritual leadership 
which Providence destined him to carry 
so steadfastly in later life. 

Dr. Battersby, who is himself a 
distinguished spiritual and professional 


disciple of De La Salle, writes about | 
him with an admirable detachment 


which does not, however, preclude a 
warm and lively sympathy with his 
subject that so obviously enhances his 
zest for the grand task which he 
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achieves so magnificently. While it 
would be presumptuous to commend 
him on the entirely delightful scholar- 
ship which his book displays, one can 
at least express admiration of the 
painstaking industry stamped all over 
his work but most tangibly evident 
from the chronology, bibliography, 
index and copious notes with which 
the text is furnished. 

The publishers, too, are to be con- 
gratulated on the handsome produc- 
tion of the book. The volume is 
necessarily a lengthy one but by the 
use of a smaller type it has been kept 
to a manageable size without taking 
from the ease with which it can be 
read. The entire production is, in 
fact, a triumph of Catholic writing and 
publishing at its best and is certain of 
a wide readership as well as a per- 
manent place in reference libraries, 
especially those of educational centres, 
in every part of the world. 

GERARD K. BRADY 
Dublin 


My Sunday Reading. Kevin O’Sullivan, 
O.F.M. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. Pp. 345. Price $5.00. 

THis magnificently produced volume 

is a study of the Sunday Epistles and 

Gospels intended primarily for lay- 

men. The author follows the traditional 

homiletic method. Devoting a chapter 
to each Sunday, he sets down the 
scriptural pericopes (revised Challoner- 

Rheims version), offers a clear explana- 

tion of them and concludes with an 

application which is in every instance 

a thoughtfully-written and practical 

sermon. The writing is properly 

workaday and in good modern idiom. 

Father O’Sullivan shows particularly 
good judgment in his selection of 
points for explanation and in his 
decisive handling of them. For the 
laity an array of possible interpretations 
is only confusing and in this matter the 
over-exegetical preacher might profit- 
ably take a leaf from this book. The 
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“applications”’ are well-directed—light 
finely focussed and no diffuseness— 
but perhaps imagination might find 
freer play in a book which, in practice, 
will be entering into competition with 
the Sunday newspapers. 

Priests will find here abundant 
material for sermons—‘“‘do-it-your- 
self” or “ready-made”. In fact it may 
be as a preacher’s standby that the 
book will sell in Ireland. In America 
its sale, to laity and clergy alike, has 
already been remarkable, the first 
printing having been sold out inside 
six months. The book can be obtained 
at Assisi Office, Merchant’s Quay, 
Dublin or direct from the publishers. 

A lapse on somebody’s part is the 
complete omission of the text of the 
Palm Sunday Gospel—presumably on 
the ground that it is too long. (The 
reader is directed to his Sunday 
Missal!) This is far too nice a cal- 
culation with the side-rule for a book 
of this quality. The omission is a 
serious one. 

RONAN DRURY 
Maynooth 


Living Parish Week. Text of the papers 
and discussions of the sessions at 
Saint Patrick’s College, Manly, 
N.S.W., Australia, 20-24 January 
1958. Sydney: Pellegrini and Co. 
Pp. 192. Price 16/- (Australian). 

CONSIDERED aS an organised activity, 

the liturgical movement in Australia 

is of even more recent origin than the 

Irish Liturgical Congress: the first 

Australian Liturgical Week was held 

at Melbourne in January 1955 and its 

papers published later in that year by 
the Advocate Press. The Manly 

Conference of January 1958 appears 

to be the second meeting in the series. 

The organisers have wisely learned 

from the broadening trend which in 

the meantime has been apparent in the 
liturgical movement throughout the 
world and with pioneering initiative 
and good sense have swung the young 
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Australian movement free of the 
smaller concerns that were the former 
horizons of liturgical effort. It is 
commonplace everywhere today to 
speak of the liturgy as a matter of 
primarily pastoral concern; it is 
inconceivable that this should now be 
in question in Australia. There they 
have even dropped the label 
“liturgical”. The Living Parish Week 
of Manly brought Father Clifford 
Howell, S.J. from England to give 
four lectures during the week (all 
published here) on strictly liturgical 
matters; Father Michael O’Connor of 
Kerry, whose work in establishing the 
Catholic Enquiry Centre is well 
known, to speak on “Contacting non- 
Catholics”; well-known Australian 
priests to speak on such main-course 
pastoral subjects as Preaching and 
Visitation; others to share their 
experience of guidance in the lay 
apostolate. The concern with the 
practical is evident in all the papers 
and discussions in this volume; the 
Australian scene is always in question 
and it is proper that this should be so. 
Two papers appeared to this reviewer 
of interest to readers everywhere and of 
outstanding merit, on themes at once 
pastoral and affecting the personal 
sanctity of the priest—Dr. William 
Leonard’s paper “The Sanctification 
of the Priest in Worship” and Dr. J. 
Kelly’s “The Breviary and Spirituality”. 

The value of this development of the 
Living Parish Week is most evident 
from the active interest and favour 
shown by the Australian hierarchy: 
Cardinal Gilroy, who was Patron of 
the Congress, gave the address of 
welcome, and nine other bishops 
attended. Ireland too has something 
to learn from the pastoral realism of 
this Week. It must be said that from 
its initiation in 1954 the organisers of 
the Glenstal Congress have been aware 
of the danger besetting all such 
congresses of merely preaching to the 
converted and much has already 
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been achieved here in arousing 
interest in the liturgy among priests 
generally. Perhaps the papers of the 
Manly Week, while casting too wide 
a net, as is a common tendency at the 
early stages, point a way to win even 
greater interest in pastoral liturgical 


matters. 
J. G. McGARRY 
Maynooth 
The Church’s Year of Grace. Volume I. 
From Advent to Candlemas. Dr. 
Pius Parsch. Translated from the 
German by Reverend William G. 
Heidt, O.S.B. Collegeville, Min- 
nesota: The Liturgical Press. 1958. 
Pp. 472. Price: cloth $4.00; paper 
$2.75. 
Dr. Prus PARScH, who died some years 
ago, by his writings and the example of 
his famous church at Klosterneuburg, 
near Vienna contributed greatly to- 
wards broadening the influence of the 
liturgical movement and underlining 
its pastoral character. His work on the 
liturgical year, of which the most 
recently-translated volume is here 
under review, is perhaps the best 
known of his writings and we are once 
again indebted to the great liturgical 
centre of Saint John’s Abbey, College- 
ville, USA for making this classic 
available to readers of English. For a 
classic it is, not indeed of the sort of 


which it is said that many people talk | 


about but few read. Dr. Parsch—he 


was an Augustinian Canon—wished [ 


simply to unfold the content of the 


Mass and the Divine Office day by} 
day and to meditate its message. The | 


treatment is expository and meditative 
but above all spiritual. The curious 
items of liturgical history which 
occupy so much importance in some 
“liturgical” books are here too but 
they are of slight importance. It is the 
fine broad treatment of the Scriptures 
which makes The Church’s Year of 
Grace so valuable. Frequently long 
passages are translated from the 
lessons of Matins, the Psalms are gone 
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over during the year and the back- 
ground, say for the figures of Isaias 
and Saint John the Baptist in Advent, 
sketched in a most satisfying way. 

The present volume brings the year 
from Advent to Pentecost (Volumes 2 
and 3 have already appeared) and it is 
hoped that the promised volumes 4 
and 5 to complete the series will be 
available shortly. 

For priests, religious and for 
seminarians, this book is recommended 
most warmly. No library of novices 
should be without a copy. 

J. G. McGARRY 
Maynooth 


The Mass: Christians Around the Altar: 
The Community of Saint Severin. 
Translated from the French by 
Margaret Clark. London: Geoffrey 
Chapman. Pp. 155. Price 10/6. 

In 1948 a team of diocesan priests 

received from Cardinal Suhard the 

commission to revivify a parish in the 
heart of the Latin quaster of Paris. 

Saint Severin had more than its share 

of the 60,000 students attending the 

universities and these have been one 
of the principal charges of this group 

of priests. Their aim was to build a 

worshipping community around the 

altar and all who have attended Mass 
there remember it as an _ inspiring 


| experience. This book, which is the 


result of the collective experience and 
discussion of the team of priests, 
explains in a fresh and direct way 


_ what the Mass is and the master ideas 


which they expound to the worshippers 
who are to live the Mass. It is a work 
of value on the pastorale of the Mass 
and should be of much assistance to 
priests and teachers. It would provide 
excellent discussion material for a 
group of priests. 

The ideas in this book are much 
more important—and valuable—than 
the techniques described in it. Some 
of the innovations could not easily be 
justified, in spite of what the writer of 
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the unsigned Note to the English 
Edition says on page 9, partly justify- 
ing these on the grounds that they are 
“to a large extent based on primitive 
practice and the origin and develop- 
ment of the liturgy is a sure guide to 
its meaning”. That way lies arch- 
aeologism. It is the supreme authority 
in the Church alone that can change 
the forms of the liturgy. 

On the publication of the Directoire 
pour la pastorale de la Messe Cardinal 
Feltin wrote to the Saint Severin 
community requiring the discontin- 
uance of those practices which were 
not in accordance with its directives. 
The community immediately notified 
the Cardinal of their complete 
submission. 

The account of these imprudences 
will interest those who are curious 
about the history of liturgical effort in 
France in modern times. But they are 
more likely to spoil the good effect 
this fine book would have on the 
common clerical reader in Ireland and 
Britain, apt as he 1s to be put off by 
any suspicion of liturgical experimen- 
tation. The publishers, who have 
already given us so many translations of 
continental book of value, would have 
been wiser not merely to translate and 
correct this book but to submit it first 
to judicious editing. 

J. G. McGARRY 
Maynooth 


A Hundred Homeless Years. Godfrey 
Anstruther, O.P. London: Black- 
friars Publications. Pp. 273. Price 
22/6. 

One of the puzzles of the Reformation 

in England must be the way in which 

the whole massive structure of monas- 
tic life, with a few gallant exceptions, 
collapsed at the royal command. The 

Order of Preachers, its English 

Provincial a henchman of Henry VIII, 

was no exception; between July 1538 

and March 15339, its fifty-three priories 

and the one house of Dominican nuns, 
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were surrendered and _ suppressed. 
From those fifty-three priories, only 
seven friars have been traced as going 
abroad to continue their religious life. 

Father Godfrey Anstruther’s new 
book is concerned with the story of 
the hundred homeless years of English 
Dominican life which followed that 
suppression. It was not till 1657, when 
the English Dominicans obtained the 
convent of Bornhem near Brussels, 
that they had a house of their own 
again; with the brief exception of their 
restoration in England under Queen 
Mary. It is for the most part a story of 
individuals; the nuns brought back by 
Mary to Dartford and ejected again by 
Elizabeth attempted to establish an 
English convent on the continent but 
failed; for the English friars there is a 
very tenuous continuity. ‘There is 
not”, writes Father Anstruther, ‘of 
course, any continuity as an organised 
body, but almost at any given date 
there is to be found somewhere in the 
world an Englishman wearing the 
habit of the Order”. 

Father Anstruther has not merely 
tracked down what is known about 
these English friars but has also 
achieved the far more difficult task of 
binding the scattered facts into a 
supremely readable and continuously 
interesting story. Through these in- 
dividual stories, we gain an intimate 
and illuminating insight into English 
Catholic life—the apostates, the mar- 
tyrs, the strange life of Catholics in 
prisou with its alternating severity and 
laxity, the important part played by 
the embassy chapels of Catholic 
countries who had representatives in 
London. It was the Spanish ambas- 
sador’s confessor, a Dominican called 
Diego de la Fuente, who in 1615 was 
made Vicar General of Dominicans 
coming to work in England, an 
appointment marking the beginning 
of the attempt to restore organised 
English Dominican life. From Diego, 
the English Dominicans can show an 
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anbroken succession to the present 
time. But it was slow, uphill work, 
made harder by the fact that the 
handful of English friars had no 
continental house of their own as a 
base for a mission to England. 


Father Anstruther’s study ends with | 
the story of the vocation of Philip, | 
later Cardinal, Howard who eventually | 


did obtain such a house for the English 
friars at Bornhem. 

® Trish readers will probably regret 
that Father Anstruther does not give 
more details about the Irish Domini- 


cans who flit in and out of his story | 


of their English brethren. It was an 


Trish friar, Father Hackett, who was | 


instrumental in putting the idea of a 
Dominican vocation into young Philip 
Howard’s head. The Howard family 
made 
attempts to get Philip out of the 


“Dominican’s claws”, but the young | 


man stood firm in his resolution, and 
even fulfilled the most outrageous 
forecast of the Irish friar when they 
had first met in Milan and gone sight- 
seeing together, that Father Hackett 
hoped not merely to see him a 
Dominican but a cardinal. With Father 
Howard’s return to England in 1652 
and the Bornhem foundation of 1657, 
The English Dominicans enter a new 
phase of their history. Vocations 
increased and within thirty years 
they once more formed a Province. 
We must hope that Father Anstruther 
will soon give us the rest of their 
history from that date to the present 
time, with the same high degree of 
scholarship and readability which are 
so much the marks of the present book. 
DAPHNE D. C. POCHIN MOULD 
Aherla, County Cork 


The Book of Books. Daniel-Rops. 
Translated by Donal O’Kelly. Lon- 
don: Burns and Oates. Pp. 166. 
Price 21/-. 

A FEW years ago Daniel-Rops, the 

French academician, retold the Gospel 


prolonged and _ desperate | 
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story for children in The Book of Life. 
Here, in The Baok of Books he gives 
a connected narrative covering the 
whole of the Old Testament. 

If Catholics, the clergy not excepted, 
could be persuaded to read this book 
_ it would do a lot to remedy the present 
_ neglect of the Old Testament. Some of 
the causes of this neglect are clear 
enough. The general format and layout 
of the usual copy of the Bible, with its 
small print and double columns, make 
it about as attractive as a telephone 
directory. Then too, people easily fail 
to grasp the underlying theme of the 
story as a whole. They miss the wood 
for the trees. Each book is different, 
and each is written for a people 
familiar with its background and its 
place in their nation’s history. Con- 
sequently, for us to read any part of 
the Old Testament on a basis of 
equality with the Jews of old a large- 
sized injection of history and arch- 
aeology is required. 

Daniel-Rops has provided the ideal 
introduction to the Bible in a book 
that is no less suitable for educated 
adults than for children. He has 
combined all the books of the Old 
Testament into one account of God’s 
Covenant with His people. In doing 
so he has made the story sufficiently 
general for it to be understandable 
and included enough detail to make it 
live. Throughout, there is a spirited, 
intelligent, informative commentary, 
skilfully woven into the narrative. An 
opportunity is never lost of showing 
the spiritual significance of God’s 
dealings with the Israelites. In every 
chapter we are made to wonder at the 
way the most complex situations are 
outlined in a few words, often by 
means of striking parallels in European 
history. His habit of assigning dates to 
the principal events is very helpful, 
although the rather laboured appendix 
about the difference between B.c. and 
A.D. could easily have been done 
without. Also, some might look for a 
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little qualification to the statement 
made apropos of Delila, ‘‘Ever since 
the days of our mother Eve, women 
have been the cause of trouble for 
men”, 

The book is beautifully produced, 
and is well equipped with maps and 
illustrations. One would like to see it 
in a cheap edition so that it would be 
available for all. A priest could do 
worse when visiting the schools than 
to recount its twenty chapters week by 
week to the pupils. Serialised in a 
Sunday paper it would be at least as 
sure of public appeal as the thread- 
bare, militaristic subjects we are used 
to. It is a safe bet that anyone who 
starts this book will finish it, and that 
anyone who finishes it will read the 
Bible. 

DESMOND MULLAN 
Clonmany, County Donegal 


Thirty Psalms and Two Canticles, 
arranged for Singing. Joseph Gelin- 
eau, S.J. London: The Grail, 
England. Pp. 71. Price 4/6. 

Tuts is the second instalment in 

English of the Psalms and Canticles 

which have been translated from 

Hebrew into French, and arranged 

for singing by Pére Joseph Gelineau, 

S.J. The second set has the same 

excellent format and presentation as 

had the preceding one. Some new 
antiphons have been added at the 
express wish of Pére Gelineau, who 
believes that, for the rendering of the 

Psalms in stanza-form (after the 

manner of the original Hebrew) 

English is more suited than French. 
The publication of these volumes 

brings to the fore an important 

question: What place should the 

Psalms occupy in the spiritual life of 

the average Catholic? Hitherto, 

Psalmody in English has been associ- 

ated almost exclusively with non- 

Catholic worship. This association is 

likely to die hard in Ireland, where the 

Psalter as a prayerbook is practically 
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unknown to our people. It may be 
that the new method of psalm-singing 
will be instrumental in restoring these 
age-old forms of prayer to their 
rightful place in Catholic piety. 
Instruction on the origin, content and 
beauty of the psalms would lead to 
appreciation—stress might be laid on 
the place of honour which has always 
been accorded them in the official 
prayer of the Church, and on the 
diversity of their application to the 
various needs and circumstances of 
life. Already existing parish groups 
would seem to be the best starting 
points for such instruction. New and 
attractive possibilities are opened up 
for those who, for long past, have been 
seeking for really worthwhile material 
for congregational singing in the 
vernacular. 

A description of the manner in 
which the psalms are to be sung, is 
contained in the Preface, but anyone 
who wishes to gain the accurate 
knowledge of their performance would 
do well to purchase the L.P. record, 
on which there are sung (with varied 
treatment) eight psalms, by children, 
monks and a cathedral choir. 

In the chanting of the psalms, the 
rhythm of the original Hebrew text is 
preserved. The musical line is divided 
into bars of equal duration, each bar 
commencing with an accented or 
stressed syllable. The number of these 
stresses is fixed for each line, but the 
number of syllables between the 
stresses is variable. The melodies, 
which are inspired by liturgical models 
and folk music, are modal in character. 
The technique, therefore, is quite 
different from the more delicate and 
precise movement of plain chant. 
AUGUSTINE O’SULLIVAN, O:S.B. 
Glenstal Abbey. 


A Complete Mariology. C. X. J. M. 
Friethoff, O.P. London: Blackfriars. 
1958. Pp. xiv + 287. Price 25/-. 

Our Lady in Human Life. Paul 
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Doncoeur. London: Geoffrey Chap- 
man. 1958. Pp. 43. 

Our Lady in the Gospels. J. Patsch, 
C.SS.R. London: Burns and Oates. 
1958. Pp. viii + 232. Price 25/-. 

Here are three books on Our Lady, of 

three different types, three translations, 

from Dutch, French and German 
respectively. Father Friethoff’s book 
is an exposition of doctrine. Its name 
is misleading. It would be more 
reasonably named Systematic 

Mariology”’. It is an organised tract 

de beata Virgine based on Genesis 

3:15 f as a basic principle. The author 

sees the victory over Satan of which 

this text speaks, as realised in the 

Immaculate Conception, in Mary’s 

co-redemption of men and con- 


sequently in her distribution of grace. — 


It is his contention that Mary must be 
placed with Christ in the general 
causality of salvation. He does not 
present a satisfactory answer to the 
basic objection which can be raised 


against this opinion, that in this view _ 


Mary participates as a cause in an 
action which effectively causes her 
own salvation. Like several other 
writers who uphold the same view on 
co-redemption Father Friethoff tends 
to overuse papal statements and 
episcopal pronouncements without 
attempting to evaluate their varying 
significances. This book is strongly 
speculative in cast and may be said 
to sin by omission in conveying no 
idea of the rich development which 
recent years have seen in scriptural 
Mariology and in the theology of 
Mary and the Church. It is a Mari- 
ology in essence, governed by the 
adage “‘potuit decuit, ergo fecit’’ and 
lacks the richness and inspiration 
which a renewal of acquaintance with 
the positive sources has endowed 
many recent works in Mariology. 
One would have expected a biblio- 
graphy in a work of this nature. 

The second book listed is a tiny 
work of less than fifty pages. Its title 
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tells the practical bearing of its 
theme—devotion to Our Lady. The 
author conveys firmly and with a 
touch of grace that devotion to the 
Mother of God is not merely a matter 
for women and children. Soundly 
doctrinal in its basis, this book is 
eminently readable. It is a pity that in 
one part of the book the author 


allows his pre-occupation with Peguy 
' to overcolour his doctrinal approach. 
_ To present Mary as the epitome of 


Divine Mercy as opposed to God, who 


_ inthe words of Peguy “‘must stand for 


justice’? is at least dangerous. The 
truth of Mary’s role as “Refuge of 


_ Sinners” must not destroy the mystery 


of the Incarnation. It does this if it is 
improperly presented, as if Mary were 


_ somehow a more human substitute for 


the God-Man. “The Word was made 
flesh” (John 1:14) and he is not a 
mediator who cannot feel with us our 
weaknesses (Hebrew 4:15). 

The last book is a biographical study 


of Mary based firmly on the factual 
_ narratives of the evangelists. The 


background to this study is skilfully 
and judiciously built together from 
the Old Testament and reliable extra- 
biblical sources. The author is very 
rightly severely critical in his approach 
to apocryphal and legendary material, 
and maintains a wise silence when his 
sources allow no other attitude. The 
book lays great emphasis on “Our 
Lady’s active and virtuous life’’ filling 
in very beautifully the details of time, 
geography, legal, political, social obser- 
vances—all the external factors which 
bore on Mary’s life. But the mind of 
Mary as it is revealed to us in the 
Gospels through Saint Luke and Saint 
John is hardly an object of interest at 
all through the book. An interior 
approach, an attempt to convey the 
semitic mind, the Old Testament 
mental climate which was Mary’s 
heritage would seem to be required in 
a book of this title. The Lucan narra- 
tive in fact seems to invite this 
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approach. It would have helped, for 
example, very considerably, to a 
understanding of the angel’s message 
as it came to Mary if it had been 
presented and. analysed from this 
viewpoint. The mind of Mary—the 
basic object of any biographical study 
of the Virgin—is in the Gospels, 
especially in Saint Luke and in Saint 
John. It should be our care to align 
ourselves so that we may make our 
own her view of the mysteries in 
which she lived. There is one error of 
fact in the book. It is not correct to 
say that Jesus came unexpectedly to 
the wedding at Cana (p. 150). The 
Gospel reports “And Jesus and his 
disciples were invited to the wedding. 
The book is well-printed and finished. 
It is also well-translated. 

DONAL FLANAGAN 
Ballinasloe 


Practical Plainsong. Dom Aldhelm 

Dean. London: Burns and Oates. 
THE fundamental lesson in_ this 
excellent book is that the Chant is to 
be studied, learned, appreciated and 
practised “‘less as a curious kind of 
music than as one of the oldest of the 
Church’s methods of prayer”. On the 
last page the author points out that 
“books cannot enable us to sing it 
perfectly, any more than a book on 
tennis can enable us to play tennis 
perfectly”. Nevertheless, with this 
book in hand and a record of Gregor- 
ian Chant sung by the monks of 
Solesmes (say Decca LX 3119) one 
could at least be put on guard against 
ordinary misconceptions regarding the 
singing of Plainsong and perhaps less 
intimidated by the author’s use in the 
course of the book of unavoidable 
technicalities. 

Dom Dean has helped people of all 
kinds to understand and to use 
Gregorian Chant well. No one who 
hasn’t had such practical experience 
of the difficulties of the ordinary man 
could write such an understanding 
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and helpful book as this. Perhaps in 
future editions it would be possible to 
have at least a summary of the articles 
on voice production referred to, 
printed as an appendix. 

GERALD HERBERT 
Navan 


Sources of Irish Local History. Ist 
Series. Thomas P. O’Neill. Library 
Association of Ireland. 1958. Pp. 38. 
Price 3/6. 

As most workers on Irish local history 

do not have the benefit of an academic 

training in methods of historical 
research, the present booklet can be 

highly recommended to them as a 

kind of do-it-yourself course, which 

maps out for them in advance eight 
possible fields of study. It was first 
published as a series of articles in 

An Leabharlann and gives practical 

guidance for the use of the following 

types of source-material: Early His- 
torical Records, Ecclesiastical Records, 

Legal Records, Maps and Surveys, 


SHORTER 


Edel Quinn (C.T.S. (I.), 24 pp., 3d) 
by Frank Duff is a spiritual profile of 
the Kanturk girl (born 1907) who died 
in Nairobi in 1944, where she had been 
envoy of the Legion of Mary. Her 
cause for beatification has been intro- 
duced. Few people knew Edel so well! 
as the author, the founder of the 
Legion. In this pamphlet he tells, with 
enthusiasm, of her brightness, gaiety 
and complete unselfishness. Art and the 
Teaching of Religion (C.T.S. (1.), 28 
pp. with 5 illustrations, 6d) is for 
typography and style the best pam- 
phlet yet issued by this organisation 
and raises hopes that an old weakness 
is being put right. The subject too is 
out of the ordinary: the educative and 
religious value of art teaching for 
children expounded by Miss Ruth 
Lewis, teacher in a London Catholic , 


THE FURROW 


Newspapers, Pictures, Descriptive 
Works (tours, guide books, directories, 
etc.) and British Parliamentary Papers. 
The value of each is assessed in turn, 
the principal published works within 
each section listed with a critical 
evaluation of their merits and defects, 
the years covered by each source 
noted and the many traps which lie in 


wait of the inexperienced traveller over _ 


the course carefully signposted. It is 
hoped to publish a later series to cover 
various types of historical sources not 
included in the present series. The 
whole ought to prove an invaluable 
aid to any priest who wishes to 
compile a history of his parish, and 
the experience of several priests in the 
past few years has shown that not only 
will such a history be eagerly bought 
up by the parishioners but it can be a 
potent factor in the creation of a 
sense of community which is so 
desirable in any parish. 

TOMAS 60 FIAICH 
Médnuat 


NOTICES 


Secondary Modern School. Maynooth 
had the pleasure some time ago of 
hearing Miss Lewis lecture and seeing 
the remarkable exhibition of her 
children’s work. The devotion and 
genius of an inspired teacher are well 
conveyed in this delightful pamphlet. 
To mention only one of her many 
stories of the simplicity and joy with 
which children express their faith in 
painting: “In a ‘Flight Into Egypt’ 
Saint Joseph leads the donkey on 
which Our Lady is seated. She has the 
tiny Child nestling in her arms and 
though she is dressed in the long robes 
favoured by Eastern women for so 
many centuries, she clutches tightly a 
twentieth-century suitcase with ‘J. C.’ 
initialled on it”. 

The Layman’s Place in the Church 
(C.T.S. (1), 28 pp., 6d) by Father 
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SHORTER 


Joseph Cunnane shows this author’s 
fine gifts of exposition at their best. 
Order, balance and urbanity in 
expression—these qualities makes this 
an outstanding pamphlet on a subject 
of great actuality. Typography is 
satisfactory but the cover is less so. 
A helpful feature in the Irish bi- 
monthly magazine DOCTRINE AND LIFE 


js its carefully-prepared digest of papal 


documents. A section of these have 
now been published in pamphlet form 
by C.T.S. (1.) with the title A Digest of 
Papal Documents (34 pp., 3d). 

Messrs. M. H. Gill and Son, Ltd. 
(50 Upper O’Connell St., Dublin) have 
issued in pamphlet form (6d) the 
address of the Bishop of Clonfert to 
the Rural Week of Muintir na Tire 
1958 on Neighbourliness. The author 
shows how well this quality corres- 
ponds with the instincts of nature and 
with Christian tradition and how 
rooted it is in our Irish way of living. 
“It is no small service to keep before 
the world’s eye the pattern of ancient 


virtues which are going out of favour’’. 


But neighbourliness can be dynamic 
too and point the way to fruitful 
co-operation. Here is an important 
text worthy of serious attention. 

Some years ago a number of 
university graduates “who grew up 
after the Treaty” formed in Dublin a 
group which took the name of 
Tuairim (“Opinion”), intended “to 
assist young people to formulate by 
means of study and discussion, in- 
formed opinions on Irish social, 
economic, political and cultural 
Opinions”, Last year the Dublin 
branch invited Mr. Norman Gibson, 
a young Northern economist, to set 
out his views on Partition. His lecture 
is now issued in a Tuairim pamphlet 
Partition (1/-, Hillside, Hill Road, 
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Malahide, Dublin). Mr. Gibson gives 
reasons why in his view it is un- 
practical to end Partition at the 
present time. He offers however many 
positive suggestions to ease the tension 
between North and South. In a 
Foreword Mr. Donal Barrington says 
the object of Tuairim in publishing 
this pamphlet “tis to throw a bridge 
across the gulf of misunderstanding 
which divides our countrymen’’. It is 
an object with which fair-minded 
people will sympathise. The situation 
is not without hope where men are 
found ready to offer and to listen to 
reasons. 

Liturgy in the Parish (Challoner 
Publications, 81 pp., 7/6) is not as 
wide in scope as the title might 
suggest. Principally the booklet aims 
at showing how the faithful might be 
brought to participate externally at 
Mass. There is much stress on singing. 
The author, Dean William Raftery, 
has long pastoral experience of leading 
his parishioners in Fleetwood, Eng- 
land to participate actively. One would 
wish for some theological depth in the 
treatment and for greater moderation 
in speaking of the people’s prevailing 
attitude in worship. (‘““True there was 
an odd rosary here and there ... 
otherwise the atmosphere was one 
orgy of curiosity and sentimentality’, 
of a nuptial Mass) Individualism—like 
liberalism—is a term that needs to be 
defined every time it is used. There is 
certainly a large place in worship for 
individual piety. And is it possible to 
say of the Church, which is holy in 
every age and sanctifies each genera- 
tion that “‘in order to have a real, live 
and intelligent observance of the sacred 
mysteries we must go back to the time 
of Pope Saint Gregory the Great”? 
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A new series of colour fir | PRIORY 


strips prepared by English 


“ach tle has ELGIN MORAY 

mprimatur. 

er SCOTLAND 


Lourdes to-day, its history 
and importance as a shrine 


of pilgrimage. Photographed 


by Peter Tynan-Mahoney. 54 
frames, colour; with full 
no.es. 25s. 

THE MASS (in preparation) 
Photographed in colour, with 


notes compiled by Fr. Laur- 


ence Bevenot, OSB., of 
GLASS 


Write for preview copies to: 


EDUCATIONAL 
PRODUCTIONS 
East Ardsley, Wakefield. 
Yorkshire. from the Cellarer. 


Two Reprints 


1. INSTRUCTION IN SACRED MUSIC AND THE 
SACRED LITURGY. 


(Congregation of Rites 3 September 1958) 
English Translation. Price 1/- (prepaid 1/2) 


2. PATRIOTISM by Rev. Diarmuid O Laoghaire, S.J. 
A new impression. Price 6d. (prepaid 8d.) 


from 
The Secretary, The Furrow, Maynooth, Co. Kildare 
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THE MONTH 


Annual Subscription 34s. 6d. (U.S. $6) 
from 
114 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


STARTING in January 1959 a series of articles will be 
published in each issue on the principal mystical and ascetical 
writers in the Church. The series when completed in two or 
three years will form an unusual and fascinating history of 
mysticism, for the teaching of each of the great figures will 
be set out in an individual and personal framework. Apart 
from many well-known English writers, a number of French 
authors of distinction have agreed to contribute. A list 
of some of the articles and their authors is here given: 


ST. GREGORY OF NYSSA THOMAS A KEMPIS 

Fr. Jean Daniélou, S.J. Fr. D. J. Tesser, S.J. 
ST. BERNARD ST. BRUNO 

William Yeomans, S.J. A Monk of Parkminster. 
ST. IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA BENET OF CANFIELD 

Fr. Maurice Giuliani, S.J. Dom Gerard Sitwell, O.S.B. 
ST. BEDE ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA 

Donald Nicholl. Fr. Paul Molinari, S.J. 
JOHN CASSIAN WALTER HILTON 

Dom Bede Griffiths, O.S.B. Joy Russell-Smith. 
JEROME NADAL ST. AUGUSTINE 

Fr. Joseph F. Conwell, S.J. Fr. Charles Boyer, S.J. 
THOMAS GALLUS ST. BRIDGET OF SWEDEN 

Fr. James Walsh, S.J. Fr. Tryggve Lunden. 
RICHARD OF ST. VICTOR ST. ALPHONSUS RODRIGUEZ 

Fr. John Bligh, S.J. Fr. Donal O’Sullivan, S.J. 
AUGUSTINE BAKER PERE SURIN 

Renée Haynes. Fr. Michael de Certeau, S.J. 
ST. BERNARDINO DE LAREDO BL. JOHN RUYSBROEK 

Kathleen Pond. Eric Colledge. 
RICHARD ROLLE BL. ANGELA DE FOLIGNO 


Dr. E. J. Arnould. Ann Stafford. 
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Our Lady’s 
Choral Society 


PRESENTS 
Spring Celebrity 
Concerts 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 15 


RAWICZ & LANDAUER 
Duo-Pianists 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 22 
MARIAN NOWAKOWSKI 
‘ Our Lady’s Choral Society 


Male Voice Choir 
Accompanist: Moira Griffith 


SUNDAY, MARCH 8 


DENIS MATTHEWS 
Pianist 


SUNDAY, MARCH 22 
CAMPOLI 
Violinist 


Accompanist: Jeannie Reddin 
AT 


Shelbourne Hotel 


Ballroom 


All Concerts begin 8 p.m. 
Tickets for series of Four 
Concerts £1 


Tickets for Individual 
Concerts 7/6 
All Bookings: Pigotts, Dept F., 
Grafton St., Dublin. 


3 DAME ST., 


GING’S 


Ireland’s Leading Theatrical 
Costumiers and Wig Makers 


Contractors by appointment to 


Rathmines and Rathgar Musical Society 
Belvedere Musical Society, Roscrea 
Musical Society, Ballinasloe Musical 
Society, Tipperary Musical Society, 
O’Connell Musical Society, Longford 
Musical Society, Fermoy Musical 
Society, Cork Operatic Society, 
Waterford Operatic Society, Illsley Mc- 
Cabe Productions, St. Agatha’s Musical 
Society, Dublin Catholic University 
School, Blackrock College, Willow Park, 
St. Mary’s College, St. Jarlath’s, Tuam, 
Loreto Convents, St. Louis Convents, 


Dominican Convents, St. Finian’s 
College. 
By Special Appointment to 
Maynooth College. 


Phone 51407 for all Play Requirements. 
Phone 53589 for Gent’s Dress Wear 
and Carnival Novelties. 


BOOKS 


Hostel with 40 Catholic 
University Students starting 
a library would appreciate 
gifts of books, old and new, 
(spiritual, Catholic thought, 
fiction, science, text books 
dictionaries, encyclopediaes, 
etc.). 


THE LIBRARIAN 
NULLAMORE 
UNIVERSITY RESIDENCE 
MILLTOWN, DUBLIN 
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“We Very Strongly 
Recommend 


HIBERNIA” 


—Fr. Robert Nash, S.J., in the SUNDAY PRESS. 


Subjects of vital interest to Catholic societies, 

social and liturgical study circles, discussion 

groups, Legionaries, Patricians, etc., young men 
and the single girls are featured in each issue. 


The rise in Hibernia’s readership is significant of 
the uprise of a new leadership directed towards 
spiritual, social, cultural and economic objec- 
tives—the achievement of a dynamic, integrated, 
Christian social order in Ireland. 


Hibernia is published monthly at 4d. (U.S., 10 
cents) and can be ordered through any Newsagent 
or Paper-Seller, or from the Publishers: Annual 
Subscription in Ireland and Gt. Britain, including 
Double Numbers and Special Issues, 7/6 (3 years, 
21/-); in U.S.A. and Canada, $2.00 (3 years, 
$3.00; Other Countries, 10/- (3 years, 25/-). 
Bulk supplies, 20 copies for 5/- (U.S.A., $1), 
post free. 


- - - HIBERNIA, FOXROCK, DUBLIN, IRELAND - - - 
Please send......... copy/copies of “* Hibernia’ monthly for 
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ADDRESS 


For your 
Book Token 


THE APOCALYPSE 
OF ST. JOHN 


H. M. Feret O.P. 2s. 


Curiosity regarding the Apocalypse is insatiable and many 
books have already been written on this subject, some learned, 
some merely speculative, but there is certainly room for Father 
Feret’s book for he approaches the subject with compelling 
logic, bringing the document, perhaps the most thrilling and 
inspired book of prophecy ever written, vividly to life. 


SIGNPOSTS TO PERFECTION | 
Johann Tauler O.P. approx 15s. | 


A selection of sermons by the famous fourteenth-century 
Dominican mystic, compiled, translated, and with a long 
introduction on Tauler’s life and thought by Elizabeth 
Strakosch. 


THE CHRISTIAN VISION 18s. | 


The Life of the Spirit has become well known as the only 
journal published in this country wholly concerned with the 
spiritual life, and here is a rich selection of the best articles 
which have appeared in its pages. 


DIVINE FRIENDSHIP 
ACCORDING TO ST. THOMAS 


Jerome Wilms O.P. 13s.6d. 


This work comprises all St. Thomas’s teachings on Divine 
Friendship helps us correctly to esteem and estimate the acts 
and to the general reader, for a correct evaluation of Divine 
Friendship helps us to esteem and estimate the acts or 
or omissions of the individual. 


BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS i 
34 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1.) 
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